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place. And be is found cheerfully wil- 


én, yielding its honours and opportunities of 


thanks to God, that his servants have been en- 
 dued with. such gifts for the advancement’ and 


‘ness, or abjeetness of spirit. Some 


tanguage of all this h 
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i y law of God, must 
becblinded bythe pride‘of his own heart. All 
true believers are earnestly desirous of perfec- 
tion. They hunger and thitst after righteous- 
ness. | They delight in the law of God after the 
inne They esteem all God's precepts to 


be fight and hateevery false way. ‘They regard 
no sin in their hearts ;' but sincerely pray to be 
Geansed from secret’ faults, as ‘well as to be 
kept back ‘from presumptuous sias.. But there 
js’ no moment of their highest and holiest ex- 
ercises of devotion in which they dare to say, 
Liam freefrom sin. They are ever conscious 
of imperfection, and are ly sensible that 
their love’and: gratitude; their reverence and 


confidence, fall very far ‘below the standard of| 


their duty. They have, therefore, habitually 
such an impression of indwelling sin, that it 
would be. as: easy to persuade them ‘that they 
had noexistence, as that they had no sin. Such 
a sentiment would be utterly subversive of all 
their penitentiul exercises, and most fervent 
prayers, which have for their object the for- 
giveness of daily sin, and grace to help them 
to mortify ‘sin in their members. ‘They are 
always ready to take their place with the peni- 
tent publican, rather than with the boasting 
phrisee. 
~The truly humble man thinks very modest- 
ly of the good which he is made the instro- 
ment of promoting; but he whois puffed up 
with spiritual pride, is ever disposed to magni- 
fy his own work,-and to ascribe to himself 
more praise than is due’ And when the hum- 
ble Christian cannot deny that much good has 
arisen feam ‘his plans and efforts, he feels deep- 
ly, that the praise is due to God alone, and not 
to the mere instrument; and. his sentiments of 
self-abasement are increased by the considera- 
tion, that God should condescend to use an in- 
strument so unworthy. Often have we heard 
preachers boasting of the number of souls con- 
verted by their ministry, and such are very so- 
heitous to have it knowan by all, how much 
good they have done; and therefore, they can- 
not he content to labour in obscurity, and leave 
it to the last day to be made known what is the 
fruit of their la ‘Bat the humble are slow 
to believe that they have been the means of 
communicating spiritual life to those dead in sin ; 
watil they consider that the power i¢ altogether 
of God, and that the treasure ofthe gospel is 
eommitted to earthen vessels, that the excel- 
lency ofthe power may appear to be of God. 
“Again, the humble man is not disposed to 
venerate his own talents. and abilities ; nor to 
value himself too highly on account of those 
whieh he cannot but know that he does pos- 
sesse. H is very modest in the estimation of 
his own gifts and attainments ; and is much dis- 
posed’ to give the preference to others. He is 
contented, therefore, to see others placed above 
him. He is not apt to think that injustice is 
done to chim whea his talents. are esteemed 
moderate or email. He is not, therefore, found 
in the company of those who are ambitious 
ef high places and sounding honours; but when} 
hé ‘occupies an important station he is almost 
led to assume it ; and cannot but wonder | 
that ever he should -heve been thought of for 


‘ 


<mwhen Providence, or the voice of the 


| demands, to come down from a high sta- 


‘mpfulness to others; as hoping that they will 
better éxecuté the duties of the station. Very 
often, the opinions entertained by the humble 
manof his own. abilities and usefulness, are so 
far below those by others, that he 
avoids the utterance of the real sentiments of 
his: heart, lest.it should appear as affectation of 
a humility which he does not feel. 

As thetruly humble man is disposed to think 
modestly of his own powers and attainments ; 
20 he is inclined to give full credit to others for 
all: the learning and abilities which they do 
really possess; and instead of envying their 
superior attainments, he rejoices and gives 


edification of the churches. He would not, if 
he could, detract any thing from the talents 
and eloquence, and success of those who are 
superior to him; nor would he lessen by any 
hints or inuendoes, the estimation in which 
they are held. Often, however, while he con- 
templates the character and usefulness of other 
Christians, in the same situation with himself, 
his ‘heart is humbled within him; aad he con- 
fessess himself to be the least-of all saints. We 
must be on our guard against counterfeits. 
Humility is a very different thing from on 
have 

so far lost all sense of the dignity of human 
nature, that they are contented to live under the 
power of the most grovelling vices, and have 
all regard for their own reputation. Be- 
tween this temper and humility there is no 
more resembl than between fight and 
darkness ; for while the one is a most excellent 
virtue, the other is. the lowest point in the de- 
ion of vice. “Again, to be faint-hearted 
timid, and cowardly, has no affinity with genu- 
ine humility; for this virtue is usually associ- 
ated with fortitude, and firmness of purpose.— 
There is also an affectation of oo 
is not else than h risy ; but nothing is 
to be Men may 
lie down in the dust, and clothe themselves 
with sackcloth or may use the lan- 
of abasement, but pride is almost sure 

to betray itself by its desire to attract attention 
and gain admiration ; ‘aod the desire of being 
thought ‘humble’ cannot be concealed. The 
crisy is, ‘come see 
haw humble [ am.’ When, such persons use 
the strong of self-abasement, their 
wish is not to be taken at their word, or esteem- 
ed ing to their ex ; of unworthi- 
mess, but their object isto lead ethers to think 
that they. are ingly humble. And when 
such persone confess that their hearts are des- 
perately wieked, you should take at 
their word, and speak of them accordingly, 
they would-be very much offended, and would 
resent every imputation of particular sins.— 


| af awkward jmitation of the humble ‘penitent, 
cause ‘they 
| they are ‘ambitious of the 
blepiety. 

real and rational, but which 
| stryéey the ‘works of the Almighty, are ofte 


| Mess, and ignorance; and this feeling is just 


| and are counted to him’as less than nothing, 
: ly contemplates this subject must be convinced: 
t 


| the exclamation of the Psalmist is most natu- 


liewes thatshe com-| | thy fingers; the moon and hich 
plete conformit ( 


both sides were fully and ably mani- 


acted as well advised; and in the language of 


_yel may be that his Honour got off the -bench 


| of admiration, but as we are not quite certain 


able because it is aed captandum, and whilst it 


every ‘such charge, showi 
‘entertain a very good opinion .of their own 
hearts, and that the humiliating confessions 
which they make are mere words of course, 


whose character they wish to assume; not “be- 


Teputation of hum.’ 
"There is a species of humility which 
| partakes 
in no degree of the Christian grace of humility. 
Contemplative and scientific men, when they 
deeply ‘sensible of their own littl » weak- 
and reasonable; for the sentiment entertain- 
ed is founded in just views of the nature of 
things. In‘ comparison with the great God, 
what is man? — What are all the nations of the 
earth but as the dust of the balance, or the 
drop of the bucket? yea, ‘they are as nothing, 


and vanity.” Every rational mind that serious- 


at man is‘a very diminutive creature: so that 


thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him?’ But although such sentiments 
ate exceedingly proper, and are more conge- 
nial to pious minds ‘than others ; yet are they 
not peculiar to the pious, and therefore no dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the renewed mind. 
In the same manner, and upon the same prin- 
ciple, we may be Sbuvincet! thar many others 
are greatly superior to us in abilities, in learn- 
ing, or in eloquence. All men must entertain 
this sentiment, except the conceited fool. And 
this conviction may relate to moral conduct, as 
well as intellectual endowments. When we 
see others perform acts of charity, self-denial, 
or public utility which we have no heart to 
perform, we can scarcely avoid the conviction, 
that others are better than ourselves, unless we 
can continue to ascribe their acts to some un- 
‘worthy motive; and to avoid this conviction, 
is the true reason why the good deeds of the 
‘pious and benevolent are so commonly misre- 
presented. Men do not Jike to think that other 
men are actuated by better motives than their 
own. But, sometimes the conviction will force 
itself upon a very wicked man, especially when 
he receives a return of good for evil. Thus, 
wicked Saul, pursuing young David with sleep- 
less malice, when his life was fully inthe power 
of his adversary, who might have cut off his 
head, but who only cut off the ekirt of his gar- 
ment, was so affected with the generosity of 
the act,that he was constrained to acknowledge, 
Thou art more righteous than |.” 

A. A. 


, From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
LETTER OF THE COMMITTEE AD INTERIM.—No. Ill. 


Mr. Editor—There' is, in my opinion, very 
serious ground of objection to the course of the 
Committee on the law question. I have long 
knowa several estimable brethren on that Com- 
mittee, and am surprised that they would per- 
mit such a document to go to the world with 
thei¢ sanction, express or implied. They owe 
it to.themselves to be more careful in coming 
time. With deliberate misrepresentation | charge 
no one, but 1.am free to say that a more in- 
consistent and ad captendum public document | 
de not remember to.have ever seen. 

The Committee observes ‘An enlighte 
‘eourt and jury before whom the merits of the 


Tre 


fested—the only tribunal where the cause was 
ever tried upon its merits—were prompt and 
unanimous with a decision in our favour. They 


his. Honour Judge Rogers, ‘ under an awful re- 
sponsibility to do justice.’” 

How unbecoming is this:attempt, so often re- 
peated, to play off one tribunal of the country 
against another; the Court of Nisi Prius against 
the Court in Bank! ‘An enlightened, well ad- 
vised court and jury” presenting of course, it is 
to be understood, a bright contrast to the depre- 
ciated Court in Bank which decided, the Com- 
mittee tells us, “‘ most strangely, most illogi- 
cally, and in evident fallacy of law and rea- 
son.” And then the remarkable and never be- 
fore heard of facts that the jury were under an 
awful responsibility to do justice and heard 
both sides! Most astonishing! A real sworn 
jury that heard the testimony! And then to 
cap the climax in this most wonderful cause, 
the jury “unanimous!” Only think of that, 
Master Brook, a jury unanimous!!! But as the 
“ court and jury’ were “ unanimous” ‘the mar- 


and into the box to join in the “ decision.” This 
indeed would. be a wonder and worth six notes 


ef the fact, and havé already put the compo- 
sitor to some trouble in this way, we sup- 
pose the Committee to state nothing more than 
the very astonishing fact that a jury of the old 
fashioned number twelve was “ unanimous” in 
a verdict! ! 

Enough, however, of this idle verbosity so 
often sounded in the public ear. Let us exam- 
ine into several of these items thus pressed in 
purposed disparagement of the Court in Bank 
which overruled the decision of the Court be- 
low. The course of the Committee is objection- 


seems to exalt the trial by jury is really sub- 
— of that noblest structure of the common 

3 Blackstone’s Commentaries, page 390. “In 
the hurry of a trial the ablest judge may mis- 
take the law and misdirect the jury: he may 
not be able so to state and range the evidence 
as to lay it clearly before them... . . The jury 
are to give their opinion instanter ; that is, be- 
fore they separate, eat or drink. And under 
thesé circumstances the most intelligent and 
best intentioned: men may bring in a verdict, 
which they themselves upon cool deliberation 
would wish to reverse. ... Granting a new 
trial, under proper regulation cures all these 
inconveniences, and at the same time preserves 
entire, and renders perfect that most excellent 
method of decision which is the glory of the 
Eoglish law. . . . Nor do the courts lend too 
easy an ear to every application for a review 
of the former verdict. ‘They must be satisfied 
that there are strong probable grounds to sup- 
pose that the merits have not been fairly and 
fully discussed, and that the decision is not 
agreeable to the justice and truth of the case.” 

We have here the law in relation to new 
and, as Blackstone tells us, “ preserves entire 
and renders it perfect.” This. studious exalta- 
tion of a.“ unahin-ous” verdict, predicated on a 
charge of a judge decided by the court above 
to be a misdirection of the jury, is not becom- 
ing good citizens, and in point of fact it is un- 
just toward. the Court which the Committee at- 
tempt to disparage. Fifty-seven errors assign- 
ed, argued by the counsel on “ both sides” thir- 
ty-seven hours [see Presbyterian Church Case, 
by Miller, p. 4 and 483] brought the whole case 
before the Court in Bank, which granted a new; 
trial, because ‘Rogets, as’ the Court de- 
eided, ‘misdireeted the jury. A verdict is not 


Charge such ith. pride, » malig- 


lar character, than the opinion ofa court.* It 


love or admire it, ‘but because] 


that as regards the “great and formal.reason”” 


| ly” overrule another legal decision I am unable 


trial, which is an incident of the trial by jury,| 


the case involve points of law and the verdict 
be rendered, as ‘it ought-to ‘be, in accordance 
with the charge of the Court the law, and if 
that charge be erroneous, then the-verdict should 
be set aside of course. The Committee mani- 
fests but little regard to law and justice by this 
tenacious adherence to a verdict based on a mis- 
direction of ‘a judge.’ Its makes itself ridicu- 
lous in an attempt to prove that the stream is 
higher than its source. This; doctrine of the 
‘Committee in fact tends to destroy the trial by 
jury, and to subvert all Taw. i 
* A new trial” says Blackstone, “is a re- 
hearing of the cause before another jury; but 
with ag little prejudice to either party, as if it 
had never been heard before. No advantage is 
taken of the former verdict on the one side, or 
the rule of court for awarding such second trial 
on the other; and the subsequent verdict, 
though contrary to the first, imports no tittle of 
blame upon the former jury, who, had they 
possessed the same fights and advantages, 
would probably have altered their own opinion. 
The parties come better. informed, the counsel 
better prepared, the law is more fully, uider- 
stood, the judge is more master of the spbject; 
and nothing is now tried but the real merits of 
the case.” 3 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 391. 
~ How. beautiful is this system of trial by jury 
in its entreity, including as an essential part the 
superintendence of a court of law, with power 
to grant new trial, which, as Blackstone tells 
us, renders perfect this glory of the law ;” 
and how radical,- disorganizing, and ridiculous 
this oft-repeated cant about an “ enlightened 
court and jury” and their ‘“ unanimous deci- 
sion!” What more could a party want in a 
good case than a chance to get a fair adminis- 
tration of law in. circumstances of advantage 
like those described by Blackstone? And why 
did not the New-school go on with their appeal 
to Cesar, and test “ the real merits of the case,” 
of which they boast so much? It was because 
their case was found to be hopeless, and it was 
deemed better to turn about and blacken the tri- 
bunal of their own choice, and set up for cha- 
rity, because“ religion bleeds.” Let the Com- 
mittee itself speak on this point. We quote its 
own language with all its always inseparable 
Coxicalities for which an intelligent reader will 
make due allowance. “hat Court” the Court 
of Nisi Prius, in which was the trial below, “is 
subordinate to the Court in Bank from whom 
[which] the order for a new trial has proceed- 
ed ; and all the rules and opinions of the higher 
tribunal are consequently to control and coerce 
the proceedings of the lower. This being the 
case, our cause must encounter in limine the 
strange positions that the exscinding acts were 
constitutional, because ‘they were legislative, 
and not judicial, and that the party enacting 
them are the true General Assembly, because 
they were the majority ‘ at the time of division.’ 
These positions, we conceive, amount to a ru- 
ling out of the whole merits of the question at 
issue, and thus virtually do they decide the case 
antecedent to investigation and trial. What use 
then, what hope, what motive, to encounter the 


pain and the cost of a new trial in these cir-| 


cumstances ?” 

Very true; “ what use, what hope, what mo- 
tive” to go on with a case so utterly hopeless ? 
And what use, we ask, to assign charity, be- 
cause ‘ religion bleeds,” for discontinuing such 
acase? And what use to complain about de- 
cision ‘ antecedent to investigation and trial” 
after so protracted an argument before the Court 


in Bank, by counsel on “ both .sides,??. on the}. 


‘merits of the whole case both as to fact and faw? 
And what use to set up for “ merits” at all, in 


| a legal point of view, after this decision, by the}. 


tribunal of their own choice? The trial in the 
Court below brought out all the facts, the Court 
in Bank determined the law on those facts, and 
thus “ virtually,” to use a word of the Com- 
mittee, ‘* decided the case” for ever between the 
parties. 

The Committee assigns two more reasons, 
their second and third in order, for discontin- 
uing suit or giving up all process at law, name- 
ly, “subsequent and recent decisions in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, and other places,” 
and particularly one in York, Pennsylvania, 
which, the Committee tells us “ morally over- 
rules” the one before decided in Philadelphia. 
As the reference to the decisions in these various 
‘“‘ places” is rather defective in venue, in lawyer 
phrase, or as the Chairman might say, is cha- 
racteristically and eminently remarkable for a 
very considerable indefiniteness or most egre- 
gious and astonishing possibility of being hic 
et ubique, here and there and every where, we 
shall not traverse the globe to hunt them up, 
but will examine the one in York, particularly 
cited and muinly relied on, the only one we 
know of in the “ place” called Pennsylvania. 
We have, however, a preliminary remark or 
two to make. 
*1. The Committee tells us, “one great and 
formal”? [Query : Does this mean for the sake 
of form ?] reason for commencing the law suit, 
in the first instance, as it ought to be expressly 
stated and justly known was to guard our rights 
of property,” [** while the money, as such, God 
is witness” the Committee says in another place, 
‘‘ is the poorest of our arguments, and the smal- 
lest of our grievances, and the least of our 
cares” ] ‘“‘and the titles of our congregations to 
their places of worship, throughout aLL the 
States of our vast Union.” Now it seems but 
fair, that a rule should work both ways. The 
Committee in its desire to make out a good. 
cause for bringing suit assigns as a “ great and 
formal reason,” the salutary effect success 
would produce touching the titles of congrega- 
tions ‘throughout all the States of our vast 
Union,” and having failed in the suit, it turns 
about, slanders the court of its own choice,’ 
nullifies its decision, so far as it can, and boasts 


it is effective no where!! This does not speak 
much for the intelligence and fair purpose of 
the party in appealing to Cesar. 

2. The Committee protests “‘ against the func- 
tion or the authority of a secular court to deter- 
mine any thing beyond secularity, any thing 
as to the rectitude of our positions in the Church 
of God.” We most cordially concur with the 
Committee in this position, which, however, it 
seems to forget in another place in its desire to 
nullify that detested “ strange, most illogical 
and illegal” decision of the Court in Bank. 
This, it tells us gravely, is “‘ morally overruled” 
by the case in York. This word “ morally” | 
look upon as unmeaning verbosity. How one 
legal decision can ** morally” and only “ moral- 


to conceive. If the word means any thing it 


* The following from the Biblical Repertory, Jan- 
wary 1840, p. 157, may go to show the worth of 
the continued and oft repeated boasting about the 
unanimous” verdict. 

.** It so happens that the decision of the jury was 
merely the effect.of the charge of the court, and is 
not to be taken as an independent concurring opin- 
ion, _We have conversed with one of the most in- 
telligent of their number, who has distinctly in- 
formed us, that he had made up his mind that the 
Assembly had a perfect right to cut off the four Sy- 
nods, though he thought it a harsh measure; that 
three or four of his companions, the only ones with 
whom he talked on the ‘subject, were of the same 
opinion, but that they considered it their duty to 
yield to the decided judgment of the court, and gav 


is at war with the above position of the Com. 
mittee ahout “ ee and the Committee 
has but to carry out the idea and it will find 
itself “ morally overruled” hereafter from term- 
ing the New-school body the “legitimate nucle- 
us,” because, as it admits, this tribunal of its 
own choice, this “ morally overruling” court, 
has determined “‘ that the Assembly which met 
in the first Presbyterian Chuich was not the 
itimate successor of the Assembly of 1837.” 
1 proceed to give a brief statement of these 
cases. 
1. Tur Quo Warranro Case, or the one be- 
tween the New and Old-school Parties. _ 
This is found in 4 Wharton’s Reports, 531. 
It was brought at suggestion of James Todd and 
others claiming to be Trustees 
of the General Assembly of the’ Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America against 
Ashbel Green and others [Old-school] illegally, 
as the relators said, exercising that office.: The 
case then brought up the whole matter before 
the Court, and is the only one that ever did so. 
The Court in Bank sustained the General As- 
sembly of 1837 in the excision of the Synods 
and decided against the relators, or New-scho 
I quote the last paragraph of its opinion: “ other 
corroborative yiews have been suggested; : 
it is difficult to compress a decision‘of the lead- 
ing points in this case into the old fashioned 
limits of a judicial opinion. The preceding 
observations, however, are deemed enough to 


show the grounds on which we hold that the; 


Assembly which met in the First Presbyterian 
Church was not the legitimate successor of the 
Assembly of 1837 ; and that the defendants are 
not guilty of the usurpation with which they 
are charged.” 
2. THE CASE IN YORK, PENN’A. | 

This is found in 1 Watts and Sergeant’s 
Reports, 9. A brief statement of the facts may 
be necessary. In 1785 the Messrs. Penn con- 
veyed to George Irwin and others a lot of 
ground in York, Pennsylvania, in trust for the 
society of English Presbyterians and their suc- 
cessors in and near the town of York.—This 
was before the existence of the General Assem- 
-bly of the Presbyterian Church, which was con- 
stituted by the Synods of New York and Phila- 
delphia, in 1788. Before the division of the 
church, this congregation had been under the 
watch ar.d care of the Presbytery of Carlisle, 
O'd School; but in October, 1838, a majority 
of the congregation, professing ‘continued at- 
| tachment to the Church Standards, resolved to 
recognize neither of the conflicting bodies claim- 
ing to be the General Assembly, and afterwards 
joined the Presbytery of Harrisburgh, New- 
school, created afier the division. An action 
of ejectment was brought against the majority 
of the congregation, New-school, by trustees 
on the part of the minority, Old-school, and 
the plaintiffs failed in their suit.’ Chief Justice 
Gibson, delivering the opinion of. the court, ob- 
serves, ‘*I concede that subjection fo a particular 
judicatory may be made a fundamental condi- 
tion of a grant, as it expressly was in Duncan 
vs. The Ninth Presbyterian Congregation ;” 
but in reference to this case, he remarks ‘that 
subjection to a particular Assembly, was not a 
condition of the grant, is proved by the fact, 
that there was at that time no such Assembly 
in America.” ‘* Therefore Ruled, That when 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was divided into two distinctfragments, 
each declaring itself to be the true General As- 
sembly, the persons comprising the majority 
of this congregation did not forfeit their inter- 


ests in. the trusts by refusing to.acknowledge| 


the authority of either of the conflicting judica- 
tories.” 

Let us endeavour to state briefly the law as 
settled by these cases. 3 

1. The Quo Warranto case establishes the 
Old-school as the true General Assembly. 

2. The case of Duncan vs. the Ninth Pres- 
byterian Congregation decides that subjection 
to a particular judicatory may be made a fun- 
damental condition of a grant. 

3. The York case sustains the majority of 
the congregation, New-school in the Church 
property, because it continued to profess Pres- 
byterianism, and was not required by the deed 
of trust fram the Penns in ’85, to belong to any 
General Assembly. 2 

4. The questions before the court were mere- 
ly matters of organization and of title to fran- 
chise on property under charter, not of doctrine 
or heresy. ‘The Supreme Court did not and it 
cannot settle the points of doctrinal difference 
between the two parties, each professing ad- 
herence to the standards. | 

We have reason to thank God that the ap- 
peal to Cesar has left the matter still between 
the conscience and the Lord of the conscience. 
So far as the Supreme Court can, it has deter- 
mined between the parties, and not much if we 
understand its railing, to the satisfaction of the 
one calling for the decision. 

In my next, I propose to show why I think 
the Committee ad Interim has mis-stated the 
issue, and why an intelligent and honest attach. 
ment to the standards calls for adherence to the 
Old-school. Quis. 


From the London Record. 
OF SCOTLAND. 


In alluding in our last number, to the Scotch 
Church question, we adverted, as a proof of the 
conscientious belief of the Church in the justice 
of her cause, to the anxiety she displayed to 
bring on a discussion of the question in the 


Ministry to avoid any such debate. In fact on 
Wednesday night an attempt was made not to 
make a House, which attempt nearly succeeded. 
If these dispositions, respectively entertained 
by the Church and the Administration, are 
honourable to the Church, and scarcely so to 
the Cabinet, the recent conduct of the Church 
‘and the Court of Session stand out in prominent 
contrast with one another, to the advantage of 
the former, and, we think, the high discredit of 
the latter. And here we may say, once for all, in 
relation to the late proceedings of the General 
Assembly, that while they were of the firm and 
bold character described in our last, they were 
of a tone and feeling to afford satisfaction to the 
Marquis of Bute, Her Majesty’s Commisssioner 
to the Church—a nobleman every way quali- 
fied to forni a just and discriminating estimate 
of such matters. We are the more happy to 
give this intimation, on unexceptionable author- 
ity, after the assertions made in the Times, and 
other journals, as to the harsh and reckless 
character of the Assembly’s proceedings. — 
But as it respects the Court of Session, we 
think it is impossible to contemplate much by 
their course but with high dissatisfaction, and 
more especially on the following view of the sub- 
ject.. Asin England, so in Scotland, it is the 
practice in cases of great difficulty and impor- 
tance for the whole bench to be called to deliver 
their judgment. This question is confessedly of 
the highest interest, and is agitating Scotland 
from shore to shore. But the forms of the 
Court allowing the opponents of the Church to 
pring the cases before one or other of the two 
-divisions, they uniformly select the one of these 
in which the J are most adverse to the 
Church. The majority of the Judges of that 
division.issue their judgments and interdicts ap- 
parently without hesitation, and without afford- 
ing opportunity to other Judges of the very high- 
est legal knowledge and capacity, from laying 


e 
the more worthy of regard because it is the de-| their voices accordingly. So much for the suppor 
‘cision of twelve men, and so of a more popu- 


| of twelve eo 


‘befare the country the grounds on which they 


| the Bench! 


hool. | ‘tional and statute rights @fthe Church, Indeed, 
but} obviously have they obtruded into matters be- 


and that, in this case, this class of the vindica- 


| ministrators of it ought to be considered by the 


British Legislature, and the solicitude of the} 


do, if men are not converted to God? If these 
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entertain a diametrically opposite judgment to that 
on which the proceedings of the Court of Ses- 
sion are based. We give an example. On a 
recent occasion in which an interdict against 
the Church was issued by the —— Lord _— 

orted to the Court against the issuing of the 
interdict as illegal ; the Jassie Clerk and Lord 
Mackenzie held it legal; Lord Fullarton de- 
livered a most elaborate judgment in support of 
the opinion of Lord Ivory ; but, as according to 
the form in which the question came before the 
Court, Lord Ivory had no vote, the two Judges 


decided for the interdict, and the interdict was} 


But what a want of dignity, as well as of jus- 
tice and truth, in such a course of procedure as 
this! What a confession of doubt as to the le- 
gality of their own proceedings, that they will 
not, according to use and wont, submit them to 
the scrutiny and exposition of their brethren on 
The truth is, we believe, that dif- 
ferent of their recent proceedings are held by 
the great majority of competent judges, not only 
to be doubtful, but vicious, and such as it is im- 
possible should hold good against the constitu- 


‘80 inconsiderate has been their, career, and so 


yond their sphere and proviticéthét the 
picts of this the supreme civil Court in Scot- 
land have been generally treated as so much 
waste paper—have been issued only to be con- 
temned and set aside by those to whom they 
were directed, while the Court takes no step to 
vindicate its authority. 

‘That at which the Church aims, is, in fact, 
her sPIRITRAL INDEPENDENCE. From the first 
she was ready to annul the Veto Act, if any 
other mode of reaching this principle were 
vouchsafed to her. And such as we understand 
it, notwithstanding her petitioning against pa- 
tronage, is her position still. 

One representation in regard to the Church 
we think it well to allude to, namely, that she is 
acting under the sole direction of men of heated 
miods and extreme opinions, fond of public 
display. and of the exercise of their oratorical 
powers. That men of competent powers for 
public speaking are necessary in the prosecu- 
tion of such a cause as this, no one can deny, 


tors of the proceedings of the Church is by no 
means the least worthy or intelligent, seems to 


sant with the subject. At the same time, we 
learn, from good authority, that, in ‘general, 
the quiet, meditative, retiring portion of the 
clergy, who take no part in the public discus- 
sions of the question, have their minds not less 
made up in relation to the essential elements 
of the case. 

We observe in the Scottish Guardian a 
curious statement, exhibiting the different de- 
grees of interest which the class composing the 
majority of the Church take in objects of a 
spiritual nature from that exhibited by the. mi- 
nority, who seem disposed to resign all the 
spiritual privileges of the Church at the bidding 
of the courts of law. Though the scheme has 
not been long acted upon, we think the sum 
which the Church, as a Church, collected last 
year for the propagation of religious knowledge 
at home and abroad was about 30,000/. Now 
the question:on which the Guardian attempts 
to throw light is this, which of the two parties 
in the Church show most zeal in this work of 
God, of which they both professedly approve ? 
Our readers are aware that the GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY is a body composed of 


Church, and consequently the numbers, in the 
following statement, are comparatively small 
as being necessarily only those of the represen- 
tatives, and not of the body of the Church. 
Our contemporary says :— 

‘A comparative trial of the ministers in last 
General Assembly, who voted on the ‘ Claim of 
Right,’ or spiritual independence question, in 
regard to their missionary character, brings out 
some very striking results. The contributions 
of the 145 ministers who on that occasion voted 
in the majority amountto - £4023 9 0 
while those of the sixty-two in the 
minority areno more than - 409 4 8 
Of the 145, only ten made no contribution for 
any of the schemes; and a number of these 
were either new churches or newly settled; 
whereas there were no fewer than twenty-two 
out of the sixty-two, that is, more than one-third 
who contributed nothing at all. And this, be it 
observed, is not accidental. The same result 
has been repeatedly brought out before. Then 
of the quoad sacra and Parliamentary Church 
ministers on the same vote, the thirty-six who 
voted with the majority contributed £413 9 2 
The five with the minority, only - 6 150 
So that the thirty-six quoad sacra ministers} 
contribute more to the missionary schemes o 
the Church than the whole of the sixty-two cle- 
rical representatives of the moderate party put 
together. Which of these two parties does the 
reader think would be the greater loss to the 
Church ?” | 

It is unquestionable, whether it regards the 
good order of civil society, the veneration in 
which the law of the land, and the exalted ad- 


public at large, or the essential and paramount 
interests of true religion, the present state of 
things in the sister kingdom is most deeply to 
be deplored, while for another prolonged period 
no legislative step is to be taken either for its 
removal or amelioration. 

What seems desirable, under these mournful 
circumstances, is, that neither party should do 
any thing further to exasperate, but cvery thing, 
consistent with their respective principles, to 
moderate, if they canot heal, existing differen- 
ces. There is a good deal in the power of both 
parties, we doubt not, in this direction. And if 
the troubled waters were® little smoothed down, 
and men’s minds somewhat moderated, possibly 
the way might be opened, by the commence- 
ment of the next session of Parliament, to a sa- 
tisfactory adjustment. At all events, any pro- 
bability of this which at present exists is likely 
to be diminished by unnecessary impetuosity, 
and the opening of fresh grounds of difference, 
and new points of attack. 


“HOW TO BUILD UP A CHURCH. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a Church 
can be built up to any purpose without the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit and the conversion 
of souls. It is true, a popular style of preach- 
ing may gather a congregation, and sustain an 
interest for a while, in outward things, but it 
will not last; or, if it does, what good will it 


things were kept in view, it would be less diffi- 
cult to settle ministers in various parishes. It 
has pleased God to give brilliant parts and, 
powerful eloquence to but few of his servants, 
and it would be preposterous for every parish 
to expect to obtain one of this class, if it were 
for their highest interest, because they could not 
be found. But, it is not difficult to find men of 
fervent piety, strong minds, good sense, and 
solid attainments; and such men are capable of 
presenting the truth in the manner we have de- 
scribed, and of directing the affairs of a parish 
with wisdom. If the churches would look more 


to solidity and substance, and less to shining} 
parts, and feel ten-fold more their dependence} 


Now shabing fruits of Lebanon upon oar mountains grow, 


be generally admitted by ull who are conver-| 


Jy composed of bers at | 
nually chosen as representatives of the whole into thie body of Christ The 


‘he whose Apostle he is, and whose message he 


Mr. Pratt. 


| the Divinely Instituted Principle of Unity among 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS Ago. 


By W. McComb. 
“ Ihave considered the days of old, the years of ancient times.” 
Peaum 5. 

Two hundred years ago, there came from Scotisad'satoried land, | 
To Carrick's old and fortress towa, a Presbyterian band ; 

They planted on the Castle wall the Banner of the Blue, 

Aad worshipped God in simple form, as Presbyterians do. 

Oh! hallowed be their memory, who in our land did sow 

The goodly seed of gospel truth, two hundred years ago. 


Two hundred years ago was heard, upon the teath of June, 

Oa Carrick’s shore the voice of prayer, and patim with solemn 
** Do gond in thy good pleasure, Lord, unto thy Zion here ; 

The walls of our Jerusalem establish thos and rear.” 

Thus prayer end praise were made to God, nor dread of Popish foe 
Diemayed vur fathers in their work, two hundred years ago. 


Two hundred years ago, our Church 4 little one appeared— 
Five ministers, and elders fuur, the feeble vessel steered; 
Bat now, five hundred pastors, and four thousand elders, stand 
A host of faithful witnesses withia our netive land, 

Their armour ia the Spirit's sword, and, onward as they go, 
They wave the flag their fathers waved two hundred years ago. 


Two hundred years ago, the seed was cast into the ground— 

An acorn then—a forest now—its sturdy oaks abound ; 

Like trees of Eastern clime, each branch to earth bows down its 
head, 

And, rooted thus, the new-bora shootetheir forest foliage spreed ; 


Prom coro, an handful, scattered there, twowendred yeatt ago. 


Two hundred years ago, the dew of God's refreshing pawer 

On Oldstone and on Aatrim fell likeIeracl’s mannashower; 
The waters of the Six-mile stream flowed rapidly dlong, 

But swifter far the Spirit passed o’er the awakened) throng ; 
Where’er the fruitful river went, God's presence seemed to go, 
And thus the Spirit blessed our sires, two huudred years ago. 


Two hundred years ago, afar no gospel sound wis known: 

The heathen man, unheeded thea, bowed down :o wood aud stone ; 
Bat better days have dawned on us—our missimary band 

Are publishing salvation now on India's golder strand; 

And to the spas of Abraham our sons appointel go— 

To Jacob's race—rejected—scorned, two hunded years ago. 


Two hundred years ago was seen the proud ani mitred brow 
Frowning on Scotland's envied Kirk, as it is frewning now ; 

Bat evemies in Church and State may threatea stern decree, — 
Her ministers are men of prayer—her people gill are free ; 

Nor threat, nor interdict, nor wile of Legisiatve show, 
Shall change the men whose fathers bled, twchundred years ago. 


Two hundred years ago, o’er graves the blue-lell dropped its head, 

The purple heather sadly waved above the hmoured dead ; 

The mist lay heavy on the hill—the lav'rock @ased to soar, 

And Scotland mourned her martyred sons m mountain and on 
moor ; 

And still hers is a mourning Church ; but He who made her so, 

Is nigh to aid her as He was, two hundred years ago. | 


Two hundred years ago, the hand of massace was nigh ; 
And far and wide o'er Erin's land was heardthe midnight cry ; 
Now Presbyterian Ulster rests, in happiness ind peace, 
While crimes in distant provinces from year year increase; 
O Lord! their bondage quickly turn, as stwams in south that 
flow, 
For Pupery is the same it was two hundred years ago. 
Belfast, 10th June, 1842. 


SCOTTISH PUSEYISM. 


Our readers have heard muchof the spread 
of Puseyism in the Episcopal churches both of 
England and this country. They may not be 
aware, however, of its prevalence among the 
adherents of Prelacy in Scotland; and with a 
view to enlighten them upon the subject, we beg 
to annex some extracts from their recent wri- 
tings. The Rev. J. B. Pratt, M. A., Episcopal 
minister, St. James’s, Cruden, Aberdeenshire, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Errol, in 
a work published in 1840, and entitled, “ The 
Old Paths,” &c., says that the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland are not a “ regularly con- 
stituted ministry,” ‘and without a regularly 
constituted ministry there can be no Church.” 
Again—* The Church militant consists of all 


| Scoiland,” and 


also “affectionately entreats” 
those who have been sometimes disobedient, now 
to seek, by obedience to the angels, reconcilia- 
tion with the one Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
of which the Holy Ghost hath made them over- 
seers ;” for “only.one society can be that 
spouse—that Church.” Joho Knox, the instru- 
ment in “ what men call the glorious Reforma- 
tion,” was one “who, under the name of a re- 
former of a corrupt teligion, and a preacher of 
the gospel of peace, made desolate a smiling 
land ;” and ‘ nat even sackcloth itself can hide 
the dreadful acts of Knox and his co-reform- 
ers.” The “lay Reformers divided amon 
themselves the heritage of the Lord of Hosts ; 
and what profanation to call thet a Reforma. 
tion! The dismantied monasteries Jonge 
afford shelter froma storm—no more within 
their vaulted roofs the mass is sung—and alas! 
those sweet-toned bells which once talled to 
matins and to vespers, and to many a ‘fiely fes- 
tival, the time-worn lace, are silent now.” 
* Oh, when will this bubble reformation burst ? 
—when will men’s minds awake to the reform- 
ation delusion? Alas! we know not how many 
a wretched soul now drinking the bitter cup of 
owes his agonies and torments to 
that reformation, and to the agents 

it about.” Such is the Truth with. 
Then we have Tracrs for the aimes,. edited .by 
Scorrisn CuurcnumeEn, which declare that the 
dispensation of the means of grace ‘ belongs 
exclusively to an Episcopal ministry. Those 
who despise and reject the means of grace as 
administered by this priesthood are not within 
the great and undivided fold of which our hea- 
venly Master is the Chief Shepherd.” “ The 
very idea of being obliged taenforce such things 
by argument induces us almost to ask whether 
we live in a country where Christianity has ever 
been professed in simplicity of heart.” “The 
preaching of the followers of Luther and Cal- 
vin is unauthorized ;” nay, saving faith in the 
Redeemer is impossible, unless there be a sub- 
mission to Episcopal government; for “a sa- 
ving belief in the Lord Jesus Christ necessaril 
implies an active obedience to all the institutions 
left by him for the government of his Church. 
And this brings us back to the question, whe- 
ther there are satisfactory grounds for suppo- 
that Episcopacy was divinely instituted.” 
, hese brief extracts, for which we are in- 
debted to an admirable pamphlet, by Mr. Gray 
of Perth, are but a specimen to which many 
more might be added. They speak with suffi- 
cient plainness for themselves, and require no 
comment. They east some light, however, 
upon the proposal to establish an Episcopal Col- 
lege at Perth, in aid of the erection of which it 
appears the Town Council of that city, by the 
casting vote of the Dean of Guild, who hap- 
pened to be in the chair, have contributed £500 
out of their funds, and of Sir William Drys- 
dale’s proposal, in the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh, to institute a chair of theology connect- 
‘ed with the Episcopal Church in that Univer- 
sity—a proposal which, we were sorry to ob- 
serve, met with too many supporters amongst 
the Moderates, Episcopalians, and Voluntaries 
in that body, although directly opposed to the 
“Statute Law of the land.” Bel Banner. 


EFFECTS OF THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT 
OF NANTES. | 
The city of Tours, the capital of the province 
of Touraine. in France, was formerly celebrated 
for its manufactures of silk, ribands, and vari- 


"part of the eetien- 


who, believing with the heart, and making al ous other articles of ornamental character ; so 


does not consist, as some pretend, of those only 
who keep the fuith and do not defile their gar- 
ments, but of all who have been REGULARLY 
baptized, and have not been cut off nor have 
separated themselves” —p. 69. he ministers 
and people of the Church of Scotland took a 
false step at the very outset, ‘“‘ which proved fa- 
tal to their claim to be any longer considered a 
portion of the Catholic Church”—p. 78. No 
member of the true Catholic Church, therefore, 
can ‘‘ conscientiously attend worship in a reli- 
gious community deficient in any of the distin- 
guishing marks, and so maintaining divisions in 
doctrine or in discipline.”- But suppose the mi- 
nister whom I attend, even although apostoli- 
cally called and qualified, be ‘ careless,” or 
even ‘“‘unprincipled and base.” What then? 
‘It is his ministerial, not his personal charac- 
ter, with which I, as a layman, have to do.” 
*‘ Be the latter what it may, he is to be esteem- 
ed by me as an ambassador for Christ.” “ If 
he have his Lord’s commission, that is enough 
for me.”” ‘ He may bea traitor—a devil: but 


brings, will be with those whom he has sent, 
even to the end of the world.” So much for 
Let us next hear Mr. Horsley of 
Dundee, son of the celebrated bishop of the 
same name. ‘ Episcopalians,” he says, in a 
sermon entitled the * Pillar and Ground of 
Truth,” 1839, ‘* should show that they regard 
the question of Church property not as an ab- 
stract speculative truth, but as one determining 
the important point whether an individual be or 
be not a member of the Church of Christ.” 
‘s No individual is entitled to share in the privi- 
leges of the children of God, otherwise than as 
a member of the Church” —“ the visIBLE 
Church, within which also the Church invisible 
is comprised,” for “it is a most dangerous and 
dreadful error” to speak of the invisible as dis- 
tinguished from the visible Church. The ad- 
vantages possessed by the Episcopalian are, 
that he belongs to a communion whose ministry 
derives its succession from the fountain-head of 
all: **to whom also pertaineth the covenant, 
and whose are the Christian fathers.” Bishop 
Russell, the author of the “ History of the 
Church in Scotland,” in a sermon published in 
1839, declares, ‘** Her Apostolic institution, from 
which the clergy derive their authority to min- 
ister at the altar, and which confers the stamp 
of validity upon their ministrations, is the fixed 
and immovable rock upon which the Church is 
built, and against which we must never allow 
either prejudice or caprice to prevail.” ‘The Rev. 
W.C. A. Maclaurin, M.A., Elgin, in a work 
entitled “A Plea for Primitive Episcopacy, as 


the Disciples of Christ, 1839,” states, without 
hesitation, that in the Presbyterian churches 
‘‘all is null, because the succession is set on 
foot by those who had noautbority.” The ad- 


teenth century its commercial prosperity was 
very great ; but at the close of that period, after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
compelled so many Protestants to expatriate, 
the condition of its trade altogether changed ; 
and a French writer of authority states, that the 
number of looms had at that period become re- 
duced from eight thousand to twelve hundred, 
and the workmen of all classes, from forty thou- 
sand, had fallen to four thousand. And, writing 
of the present position of its commerce, this 
writer remarks—* The persecutions and cruel- 
ties inflicted on the Protestants who remained 
still in the country, towards the end of the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and under that of | 
Louis the Fifteenth, put the finishing stroke to — 
this industry, so valuable, which afterwards 
languished for a while, and now a few workmen 
are the only traces of it that remain, who seem 
left only to tell us that such a manufactory 
once existed :” and he places first among the 
causes of the progressive decay of the trade of 
the place, the expulsion of the Protestants, who 
were nearly all engaged in the manufacture or 
commerce of silk. 

It is well known that numbers of these French 
emigrants came to England. The persecution 
they suffered, although it deprived them in their | 
native land of their religious freedom, could 
not take from them their knowledge or their 
skill, and by practising them in the country 
which received them, they introduced there the 
manufacture of silk; a branch of commerce 
which has since been so successfully carried on 
in England ; and it ts by many of the descen- 
dants of these Protestant emigrants that so 
many of the silk-looms of Bethnalgreen are’ 
now kept in activity. England, by shelteri 
their forefathers, has been largely benefited, an 
their descendants may claim the kindly offices 
of their fellow-Christians, who must especially 
rejoice that in our days we see erected for this 
poor but interesting section of our population © 
some fitting temples, in which the God of their 
fathers may be worshipped with a pure con- 
science and perfect freedom. How apparent, 
also, in such events as these is the retributive 
justice of him who rules amidst the nations. 
Persecution, indeed, although it failed not of its 
end in regard to the sufferers, ite punigh- 
ment on the city which expelled them. ' France 
lost not only faithful subjects but skilful work- 
men ; and England, in receiving with sympathy 
those who suffered, obtained not oply the satis- 
faction arising from the performance of an aet of 
Christian duty and kindness, but the increase 
of her commerce, and the establishment of a 
new source of employment for the industry of 
her population. 

And what is the present aspect of the city of 
Tours itself, in reference to the religion which 
was thus attempted to be propagated by perse- 
cution? Not only has the peculiar branch of 


upon the Holy Spirit, they would be far more 
successful in promoting the work of the Lord. 


ministration of the sacraments by those who 
have not the Apostolical succession is “ nothing 
more than abuse and ineffectual symbol.” The 
Anglican Church, says Mr. Maclaurin, * ex- 
communicates, as infested with wicked error, 
all who assert that separatists from the hierar- 
chy can constitute a true Church.” « There is 
no hardness of heart” in following out this prin- 
ciple. ‘*’The Roman communion is a Church, 


the commerce of the town been lost, but the 
very aspect of the churches which that persecu- 
tion failed to supply with worshippers, bears to 
the observant mind its salutary and solemn les- 
sons. Atthe commencement of the seventeenth 
century, Tours was indeed a city of churches, 
and at least twenty steeples or towers present- 
ed themselves to the eye in the outline ,of the 
view, and formed a noble perspective; at the 


because she has the Apostolical succession—| present day the outline of the city is almost de- 


the Scottish establishment cannot, strictly and 
spiritually speaking, be called a Church at all.” 
“‘ Supposing the Reformed Episcopal Charch to 
be a sound apple, then the Roman is the rotten 
apple, and the Scottish establishment no apple 
at all, but only the picture or waxen imitation 
of an apple.” He acknowledges, however, that 
‘the Church of England, from her want of 
discipline, is the withered apple.” The Rev. 
David Aitcheson, in a pamphlet published Jast 
year, entitled the “ Truth with Boldness,” ond 

d 


sionately laments the ** unwholesomeness an 
wickedness of the present religious position 


prived of its ecclesiastical adornments ; the two 


towers of the cathedral, two other towers in 
ruins, and a few small spires, are all that sepesr. 
and of the remaining chorches, which suffered 
much during the Revolotion, some are shut up, 
one is now used as the -market, an as 
a magazine for hay, a third is used for the 
stableg of an hotel, and a standing-place for 
carriages; the interior of another is divided into 
compartments for workshops, and the public 
Such faets as these 
offer subjects for reflection, and require litt 

comment.—London Patriot. pon 
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on the first Sabbath of the present 


month, July, We haye neither time ior room 


? 


‘to enumerate a tithe of the many fatal accidents 


====| that have occurred in various ways, within our 


Dollarsand Fifty Centsin advance. 
—— — — — 


Cuurcn Arratns.—We have re- 
| ceived, by the ‘steam ‘ship Acadia, our regular 
supply ‘of jean “Magezines, and files of 
Newepapers dows to. the 4th inst. Our read- 
ers will find intempersed throughout our paper). 
of this week copious and interesting extracts 
from them, ‘embracing, among other matters, 
further accounts of the Bi-Centenary celebration 
in Ireland, as.well as. some interesting items in 
Pratvomx.— The (Unitarian) 
Christian Régister quotes with approbation the 
remarks ‘made in the General Association of 
Connegticut by Dr..Hawes;' and Messrs, Bush- 
nell‘and Bacon, on the proposal to republish the 
Saybrook Platform, and pronounces them “ en- 
lightened and just.” At the same time our 
strictures on those remarks are quoted with an 
implied ‘censure; We must take the liberty to 
say; While we'mean nothing personally offensive 
to either party, that such praise from such a 
quarter, is calculated to afford but a question- 
able ground of complacency to a man who pro- 
fesses orthodox Christianity. 
‘ 
Drsreess ty ENcLanp anv Scortanp.—The 
‘ we find in our English papers respect- 
ing the distress in the manufacturing districts of 
England are truly appalling and heart-rending. 
In our happy country—still happy, notwith- 
standing:all her commercial depression, fluctu- 
ations of currency, and individual cases of suf- 
fering—we can hardly imagine such a state of 
things as England exhibits at this moment, 
where thousands of able bodied, industrious men 
and: women, and tens of thousands of helpless 
children, are suffering the horrors of absolute 
, Starvation, while a privileged few are rolling in 
wealth, and enjoying all that their hearts can 
wish. 
Who that possesses the feelings, not to say of 
a Christian, but of a man, can read without 
shuddering, the following details, presented at a 
meeting of the Dissenting Ministers of London, 
held June 24th, to consider the steps necessary 
to be taken at such an important juncture? 
In Wigan, many families remain in bed 
during the day because hanger is Jess intolera- 
ble when the sufferer is in a recumbent position. 
In Accrington (Lancashire), out of a population 
of 9000 persons, not more than 100 are fully 
employed. Families are known to have sub- 
sisted many days on boiled nettles, with a little 
meal sprinkled upon them. In Marsden, near 
Burnley, out of 5000 persons, 2000 have be- 
come paupers, and most of the remaining 3000 
are on the verge of pauperism. ‘The poor’s- 
rate is one shilling in the pound per month. | 
_ Mr..G. Thompson fearlessly stated that 
there were at this moment millions who were 


diminishing regard for the rights of property—- 
and a growing feeling of despair. He passed 
through Stockport lately; every second house 
was closed. He also visited Bolton, and he was 
accompanied by a respected friend of his, who 
was appointed to collect correct statistics of that 
none of the suffering people but those who were 
known to be deserving. Inthe whole of their 
regrinations, they did not find a single blan- 
et. They only found any thing in the shape 
of food in two of the dwellings. The people, 
would not touch it until the middle of the day, 
that they might put off the cravings of hunger 
as long as possible. They found many of them 
lying on the sacking: beds there were none. 
Young girls, who, a few months ago, cheerful- 
ly rose in the morning to go to the factories, 
were, with the father, mother, grandfather, and 
sometimes grandmother, all starving together, 
huddled up in one corner of the room. He said 
to them, ‘ Why do you lie here!’ and they an- 
swered, ‘ We .are less afflicted with hunger 
when we lie down.” This was the state of Bol- 
ton; yet he did not hear an expression of mur- 
muring in one of them, or any allusion of a re- 
rehensible kind to obtain relief. He went to 
igan, and he had not been in the town five 
minutes before the Coroner sent him some depo- 
sitions which he had taken at an inquest held 
on the body of a man who had died of abso- 
lute starvation. The doctors had declared their 
belief that he had died of hunger; and, while he 
was reading these depositions, a messenger 
came from a neighbouring village, and said that 
a man had just died of absolute hunger, for he 
was seen the day before gnawing the grass, 
scanty as it was, in the fields around. He (Mr. 
Thompson) had been in Glasgow, and was in- 
‘formed by a most respectable and worthy indi- 
vidual, that there were in that city thousands 
dying of hunger. Many of the people were 
tiently waiting for death. He had also visited 
Paisley —-of that they had heard enough. He 
visited Huddersfield ulso, and from informa- 
tion he derived from various sources, public and 
private, he came to the conclusion that he was 
surrounded by a perishing population. What 
they wanted was comprised in a word of three 
syllables—employment. It was not so much a 
question of price, as a question of competency 
to buy any thing at all. 


Rememper rue Sassata Day ro Keer 17 
Hoty.—A Convention assembled at Rochester, 
New York, on Wednesday the 20th instant, to 

deliberate upon and devise plans for the better 

observance of the Sabbath, and to endeavour 
to prevent its desecration in steamboats, on 
post routes, and rail-roads, the lakes, rivers, 
and canals. The Convention commenced its 
deliberations by adopting a series of resolu- 
tions, acknowledging the goodness of God in the 
appointment of the Sabbath, declaring that the 

Sabbath is necessary for man’s physical consti- 
tution, and his greatest intellectual elevation, 
moral purity and social enjoyment, and for his 
future well-being. The Rochéster Democrat 
says—* The convention was the largest assem- 
blage ever collected from Western New York. 
About three hundred delegates, from seventeen 
counties, handed in their names during the first 
afternoon ; and we may safely say that, rarely, 
if ever, was there assembled a more respecta- 
ble and dignified body of men—as may be in- 

_ ferred from the names of delegates present from 
different counties.” We regret to learn that the 
convention adjourned on the 21st, without agree- 

ing upon any plan of action calculated to pro- 

- mote the object in view. 

-- [tis worthy of remark, that the most fatal 
rail-road accident on record, was that’ on the 
Versailles and Paris rail-road, which took place 

on the Sabbath, May 8th, 1842 ; and also that 

the late dreadful ‘steam.boat disaster, the explo-|_ 


own recollection, while the sufferers were enga- 


ged in desecratng the Sabbath. It was only on) 


the last Sabbath, that a sail boat on a pleasure ex- 
cursion waé Upset on the Delaware, opposite to 
Philadelphia, and. out of five persons on board, 
twoweredrowned. 

The following solemn admonition to Sabbath 
breakers is from the pen of a well known writer, 


‘Willison, and it is well worthy of the most se- 
rious consideration of all such persons. He 
| says—* Let ‘me ask the breakers of the Sab- 


bath, what they will answer to the Author of 
the Sabbath, for despising and abusing such a 
rare privilege as the Sabbath is? When the 
Lord calls you, poor sinful creatures, who de- 
serve to be banished eternally from his presence, 
to come and enter into his rest, and refresh your 
souls with the views of his redeeming love, and 
enrich them with the treasures of his grace set 
open before you: O what a sin must it be for 
you to turn your back upon them, and go about 
to weary the Lord by your sins, when he offers 
sweet rest to you? O believe it, sirs, Sabbath 
breaking is not such a light sin as many ima- 
gine; surely the day is very near when you 
shall be brought to think on these days you now 
mispead and ‘make light of. O how will you 
then mourn for the loss of these precious Sab- 
baths which God gave you to find peace and rest 
to your séuls in, when you shall have no rest 
night nor day, but the smoke of your burning 
and torment shall ascend for ever and ever! 
How will you mourn then to see Abraham afar 
off, and thousands at rest in his bosom, whom 
you hated, ard where you might have been at 
rest as well as they, if you had not despised the 
rest of the Sabbath here below! Itis said, Lam. 
i. 7,* Jerusalan remembered, in the days of her 
miseries, all her pleasant things that she had in 
the days of dd; then the adversaries saw her, 
and did mock at her Sabbaths.’. So the days 
of your miseries approach, O Sabbath breakers, 
when with sal hearts ye shall remember the 
pleasant ordimnces and seasons of grace you 
had of old; and then the devils and heathens 
will mock at you for the loss of your Sabbaths ! 
Why then shosid you go to add to the sins and 
miseries of yoar eternal state, the heinous guilt 
of abusing such a great number of precious 
Sabbaths, as God in his mercy now affords you 
for the savingof your souls!” 


Patm Sunoa¥ at Rome.—Our readers, of 
course, know all about Palm Sunday, and Whit 
Sunday, and Easter Sunday and all those other 
Sundays with herd names, which Holy Mother 
celebrates vith due observances. At least they 
ought to know, for what can be more edifying 
than such knowledge? It is so apostolic. 
Who can believe that Paul did not observe Palm 
Sunday? Certainly theydoat Rome. An eye 
witness states that the most striking part of the 
services on that day is presented by the proces- 
sion of the Pope from the Sistine to the Pauline 
chapel, and his return. Gorgeously arrayed 
in purple, scarlet and fine linen he is borne aloft 
on the shoulders of twelve men, thus representing. 


as they profess, the entry of the meek and lowly 
Saviour, on the foal of an ass, into Jerusalem ! 
What a meek creature the Pope is! He not 
only condescends to ride on an ass, but on 
twelve at once, thereby as every one can see, 
evincing his extraordinary humility by a twelve- 
fold proof. But mark the sequel. ‘ When the 
procession has left the Sistine, the door of it is 
locked and bolted, and when it returns, a priest 
knocks loudly with a large crucifix on the door, 
which is thrown open; the Pope is borne for- 
ward and the choir sings—* Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates, and be ye lift up ye everlasting 
doors, and the king of glory shall come in!” 
Where shall we look for deeper impiety than 
this? Where for a more exact fulfilment of the 
prophesy of the man of sin, in 2 Thess. ii. 4, 
that *‘ he as God, sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God,” and whom our 
Lord will destroy at his glorious appearing ? 


Reuicious INDIFFERENCE OF PROTESTANTS. 


—A sin, of no small magnitude, with which we 


are chargeable as a nation, is indifference to the 
truths and institutions of religion. Our position 
before the world, is that of the representative of 
the great principles of civil liberty and of the 


Protestant faith. God in his providence, has, in 
a signal manner, entrusted us with their guar- 
dianship and exemplification, and forget it as 
we may, he will hold us responsible. But how 
poorly are we fulfilling our trust. By our proud 
self-reliance—our absorbing lust after self-ag- 
grandizement—and our unhallowed partisan 
spirit and endeavours, we have brought into 
fearful peril the one, while by our most crimi- 
nal indifference, we are bringing into equal peril 
the other. 
a pure religion to be lightly esteemed, or inglo- 
riously cast away? Let any intelligent man 
tell us—what- social: orpolitical distinction or 
privilege do we possess above the serfs and 
vassals of monarchical Europe, which is not 
to be visibly and directly traced to the influence 
of Protestant Christianity? Or what elevation 
or blessing for the future, can we rationally ex- 
pect, apart from the same influence? Why then 
this apathy—nay, this spreading hostility to the 
doctrines of the Reformation? Why, when that 
impious power, which arrogates to itself, tem- 
poral and spiritual despotism over all the earth, 
is desperately struggling and with appalling suc- 
cess, to bestride and manacle us, why so few to 
raise the alarm, and take the attitude of resist- 
ance? Why so many passively to yield, or 
even rush to its inglorious and fatal embrace ? 
It is a time of fearful portents. If we may judge 
of events to come, by the shadows they cast 
before, then has the Patriot, as well as Christian, 
cause to tremble. So unblushing aud malignant | 
a denunciation of the great principles and re- 
sults of the Reformation: so rapid a develop- 
ment of tendencies to all the bigotry and cor- 
ruptions of Papism, as the past year has wit- 
nessed in England. and the United States, is 


Is civil liberty then of no worth? Is 


without.a parallel, It but too fearfully indicates, 


as we think, the approach of the predicted 
though brief re-ascendency of / ntichrist, and 


the atrocities which shall mark his expiring 


abies ye now deplore, be forgotten, in the 


more dreadful calamities which are impending 


over us, 
Tue Bounpary Treaty.—It should be a 

source of: gratulation to every Christian patriot, 

and of thanksgiving to God, to learn that t 


he 
is a fair prospect of a speedy and ict ings of the 


dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain; a controversy which has so often 
threatened to involve two great and powerful 
nations in the calamities of war. It is announ- 
ced at Washington that the basis of a treaty 
has been definitely agreed on by Mr. Webster, 
the Secretary of State, on behalf of the United 
States, and Lord Ashburton, the British Special 
Envoy, with the unanimous.consent of the Com- 
missioners of the states of Maine and Massachu- 
setts, 

The Madisonian states that the territory in 
dispute embraces all the region of the Upper St. 
John’s, and the general understanding nowis that 


this region is to be divided into unequal parts ;]| 


the largest, and by far the most valuable, to be 
assigned to Maine, together with considerations 
connected with the navigation of the St. John’s, 
| (both sides of the lower of which belong to Eng- 
land,) of the greatest importance to the value of 
the timber growing on its branches. Other im- 
portant arrangements in different parts of the 
line, hitherto unsettled, in various places between 
Maine and the Lake of the Woods, are rumour- 
ed as likely to take place. 

‘The Commercial Advertiser says that the 
whole territory in dispute comprises about six 
millions of acres, Of this by the treaty Great 
Britain acquires title to one, and the United 
States to the other two thirds. Great Britain 
acquires undisputed possession ofa region which 
she has been led to believe is essential to the 
preservation of her colony of Canada from re- 
volt, during the long winter of that climate, and 
secures a road by which her mails may be 
transported without entering a foreign jurisdic- 
tion. This territory, occupied by her since 1783, 
is on the other hand of no direct value to the 


Maine and Massachusetts. ‘The part whence 
Great Britain has withdrawn her adverse claim 
has a better climate than that of the portion she 
will continue to hold, and comprises within it 
the valley of the Aroostook and its tributaries, 
probably the most fertile region of New Eng- 
land. This valley, however, has no water com- 


bh 
Meetings for them; and 


United States, and of little avail to the states of 


munication with the other parts of the state of 


Maine, and would be almost worthless were it 
not for the navigation of the St. John’s, which 
Great Britain cedes. In addition to this it is 
stated that the sum of $300,000, to be equally 
divided between Maine and Massachusetts, iis to 
be paid by Great Britain, which government 
also stipulates to pay the expenses to which 
Maine has been put in defence of the disputed 
territory. This-will amount to some $200,000 
more. One of the most satisfactory points in 
the adjustment is, that while it is mutually ad- 
vantageous, it involves no loss of honour to 
either party. 


Deatn oF A Misstonary.—The Salem Re- 
gister contains a letter from a young gentleman 
to his father in that city, giving the melancholy 
intelligence of the death of Mrs. Smith. Under 
date of Beyrout, May 28, 1842, the writer says: 
‘¢ [ intended to have called on Mr. Smith, the 
missionary here, immediately on my arrival ; 
but having learned, on calling at my Banker’s, 
yesterday, that his wife had died that morning 
from child-birth, I have thought it best to defer 
ita fewdays. Mrs. Smith was spoken of as a 
most amiable woman, and her death as a very 
great loss to the society of this place.” 


University or THE Ciry or New Yorx.— 


together for prayer, mutual conference, and the 
diff 


marks, or by reading a popular statement of the 
more ofthe late Assem- 
bly, which will be ssemitt. for the purpose. — 
“‘ We now, therefore, respectfully solicit your 
| zealous co-operation in 
measure, and we earnestly call upon all the 
friends of those great principles of eternal truth, 
for bearing resolute testimony to which the 
Church of Scotland is at present suffering, as 
in former times, to unite in this renewed and 
simultaneous effort to diffuse knowledge, dispel 
prejudice, and to render thanks and implore the 
continued blessing of our exalted King. | 
‘© We are, dear Sir, your most obedient ser- 
. Vants, 
Tuomas CHALMERS, 
Ropert S. 
James BucHANAN, 
W. CunnInNcHAM, 
A. Duntop. 

‘¢P. S. The special proceedings of the Assem- 
bly, to which at such meetings the attention of 
the people may be more or less directed accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each locality, are, 

‘61, The missionary and benevolent schemes 
of the Church, and their growing prosperity. 

‘© 2. The Assembly’s declaration against pa- 
tronage. 

‘3, The claim of rights of the Church and 
people of Scotland against the encroachments 
of the Court of Session. : 

4. The new law in regard to the election of 
elders. 

*©5. The declaration of the Assembly in re- 
gard to quoad sacra churches. 

‘*¢6. The declaration against seat-rents in fully 
endowed churches. 

‘© 7. The purity of discipline as now main- 
tained by the Church, and attempted to be 
thwarted by the civil courts. 

“© 8, The repeal of the Act 1799, and the re- 
renewed intercourse between the Church of Scot- 
land and the other Churches of the Reforma- 
tion.” 


In reference to the above call for simultane- 
‘ous meetings throughout Scotland, the Editor of 
the Witness says: 


‘‘ We hope that by this time arrangements 
are in a state of forward progress in all parts 
of Scotland for holding Church meetings next 
week. Difficulties will arise in the way of hold- 
ing such meetings in some of the parish church- 
es, for the heritors, by a reckless abuse of 
usurped power, have actually in some parishes 
driven the people from the sanctuaries of their 
fathers. But this must not prevent meetings 
from being“held. Halls or school-houses may 
be obtained, or in this fine weather, and during 
these long evenings, most interesting meetings 
may be held in the open air. The voice of 
psalms ascending on the evening gale will be 
intensely interesting; and since every thing is 
now at stake, trifling difficulties must be over- 
looked, and our proceedings must be character- 


The annual commencement of the University of 


the city of New York took place on Wednesday 
morning the 20th inst. The Journal of Com- 
merce says: “ The exercises were deeply inte- 
resting throughout, and the orations delivered 
by the young gentlemen of the graduating class, 
evinced a maturity of thought and a capacity 
of expression, which were very creditable to 
themselves as well as to the institution.” The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
twenty-two young gentlemen, members of the 
graduating class; that of Master of Arts on 
twenty.. The honorary degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity was conferred upon Rev. W. Adams, Rev. 
R. Dickidson, and Rev. J. McDonald, of Scot- 
land; and the degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Chief Justice Taney. 


Cuurcna oF Scortanp.—We find in the Edin- 
burgh Witness the following circular, which has 


the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 


land. 
Epineuren, June 9, 1842. 

“« Dear Sir—At a meeting of ministers and 
elders held here 6f Tuesday last, the 7th cur- 
rent, several suggestions were taken into consi- 
deration, relative to the most effectual way of fol- 
lowing out the recent momentous decisions of the 
General Assembly. After deliberate consulta- 
tion, it was nnanimonsly reckoned highly expe- 
dient that Meetings should be held not only by 
all Church Defence Associations, but if possi- 
ble in all the parishes of Scotland, for solemn 
thanksgiving and prayer in reference to the late 
Assembly, and also for the purpose of laying be- 


in regard to the more prominent Resolutions of 
that Assembly, and the grounds on which they 
rest. 
‘‘ Clear and distinct information seems to be 
especially necessary now for the complete tri- 
umph of our cause amongst all unprejudiced per- 


are not only powerfully fitted to diffuse informa- 
tion, and dispel prejudice, but are.absolutely ne- 
cessary, because multitudes of the best people 
of Scotland in the humbler ranks seldom read 
newspapers at all, and multitudes more are only 


sentations of hostile journals, For the purpose 
of mutual encouragement, and of increasing the 
aggregate impressions produced by such Meet- 
ings, it was also suggested that they should be 
held as nearly as possible over the whole king- 
dom, at or about the same time, and that any 
day most convenient, on the week beginning 
July 4, should be fixed by the several Associa- 
tions and parishes for this pur Where 


Church Defence Associations have not already 


been published by the Non-Intrusion party, in} 


fore the people clear and authentic information 


sons, and such Meetings as we have suggested 


made acquainted with the proceedings of the 
church courts through the distorted misrepre/ 


| 


ized by the indomitable ardour and self-denial 
of our fathers. We trist that in all the large 
towns our friends are stirring, and making ac- 
tive preparations for the approaching public 
meetings on a large scale. In all such towns, 
one public meeting, as in Edinburgh, may be 
held on Monday the 4th, or Tuesday the 5th of 
July, and another day during the same week 
may be then, devoted. to quiet. meetings in the 
several parishes. ‘The whole matter, in short, 
calls for the utmost energy and deserves it. 
Now that the Church of Scotland has taken her 
stand on the ground of lofty principle, let her 
ministers rally the intelligence of a devoted 
people around her. The assembled ministers 
of the land have proclaimed, with trumpet- 
tongue, that they are prepared to regain the 
long-lost liberties and privileges of their people, 
or to lose their earthly all in the attempt; and 
we may well assist in proclaiming such a glori- 
ous fact. Let tyrannical statesmen (like the 
tyrants of former days, who drowned, amidst 
the clamour of martial music, the dying testi- 
monies of the martyrs,) endeavour, by mean 
expedients, to smother this truth. Be it ours to 
proclaim it as upon the house-tops, ‘ Arise, shake 
thyself from the dust; loose thee from the bands 
of thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion.’ Let 
the voices of thousands of elders, ministers, and 
zealous men, echo through all our hills—let 
heralds pass through all our cities crying, ‘The 
time is come—up, Scotland, and in the face of 
enemies unfurl, as of old, before the nations, 
the broad banner of truth; tell your oppressors 
and the world, that ye know your rights, and 
that ye are determined, in the strength of your 
exalted Saviour, to maintain them; that ye have 
seen the charter of your blood-bought freedom ; 
and that, come what will, ye are resolved 
to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made you free.’ ” 


We find the following, in reference to the de- 
position of the Strathbogie ministers, in the 
Witness. 


‘The enemies of the Church are still busily 
plying their vocation of fabricating and circu- 
lating false reports, and fraudulent misrepre- 
sentations of the conduct of their opponents. 
They have revived the old story of the majority 
of the Church having agreed to take off the 
sentence of deposition from the Strathbogie 
ministers, and to restore them to the exercise 
of their functions. The deposed, we understand, 
are themselves giving out that they are forth- 
with to be restored, and that the missionaries 
are to be withdrawn from their parishes, and 
the people left to their tender mercies. It is 
scarcely ssary for us to assure our readers 
that these reports are utterly unfounded. The 
majority of the Church have never taken a sin- 
gle step with a view to any adjustment about 
the deposed ministers. But they have been 
ever ready and willing to state, when asked, 
the principles upon which alone such an adjust- 
ment could beeffected. ‘They have consistent- 
ly maintained, and they still maintain, that any 
proposed adjustment of this matter must be en- 
tertained simply as a question of discipline, 
and not as a condition of the ‘settlement of the 
Church question—that any proposal for repon- 
ing them must be based on a confession of er- 
ror on their part, and a practical submission to 
the authority of the Church, as evinced by their 
abandoning all their law-suits, and remaining 
for a time suspended from the exercise of all 
their functions—and that it must comprehend 
a provision for overturning the settlements of 
Marnoch and Glass, and for affording a supply 
of preaching and of all religious ordinances to 
| the people in these parishes who have deserted 
the de ministers, and adhered to the 
Church. he Church assuredly will never 
desert the people in these parishes who have 
adhered to her communion, or expose them to 


any risk of being left to depend upon the min-|. 


istrations or the forbearance of their former 
pastors. ‘The Church is satisfied that the sus- 
pension and deposition of the Strathbogie min- 
isters:-has been overruled by God for greatly 
promoting the interests of true religion in that 
district, and she will not abandon the. important 
sphere of Christian usefulness which has thus, 
in Divine Providence, been opened up to her. 
These are the principles which the majority 


out this vital |. 


| distance from the Trenton churches. 


' Church 6f South Trenton, and the building after 


whose instrumentality a permanent congrega- 


once.”’ 


with its instruction, require this exposition. And, 


‘extend the belief that the institution must go 


oe 


several years “ Ist 
Church Bloomsbury V.” has stood upon our 
Statistical Table in the returns of the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, although it has been 
long since the attempt to organize a congrega- 
tion there has been abandoned. The building 
referred was one erected in 1823 by a portion of 
the Baptist denomination in Trenton who formed 
a Church, on the free-communion principles, un- 
der the influence of the Rev. Mr. Boswell, Upon 
his death the congregation were dispersed, and 
the name entered on our table was that of an 
effort to form a Presbyterian congregation as a 
kind of missionary branch of the Trenton 
Church. This, however, continued only for a 
few months and upon the removal of the stat 
supply the building was again abandoned. 

It was lately determined to make a new effor 
to establish a Church at this point, where the 
is a large population at a very inconvenient 
The 
property consisting of a substantial brick edi- 
fice and large burial-ground was purchased at 
a'very low price, a board of trustees was incor- 
porated to receive it for the First. Presbyterian 


being thoreughly repaired, and almost entirely 
renewed in the interior, was opened for public 
worship on Sunday morning the 24th July, with 
services conducted by the Rev. Professor Dodd, 
and Rev. J. Hall. There is every thing in the 
location of this Church to make it both an agree- 
able and important station ; and it is hoped that 
an efficient missionary may be procured through 


tion will soon be collected: and that in the 
mean time, every assistance will be granted to 
the enterprise which its infancy may require of 
the friends of our Church. One such friend, 
though an entire stranger to the place excepting 
through the representations of others, has been 
found, who replied to an application for a loan 
to meet the payment for the property by remit- 
ting a donation of four hundred dollars. ‘Two 
other such friends would extinguish the whole} 
debt, and secure to our Church one of the neat- 
est and pleasantest places of worship in the 
state of New Jersey ; and we would add as no 
small item of the latter class of its attractions, 
that the building is surrounded by shade-trees, 
and not left as so many, even of our country 
churches are, in the unbroken glare and un- 
mitigated heat of the summer’s sun. 

The Rev. W. Wilson Bonnell, late assistant 
Secretary of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, was ordained and in- 
stalled as the pastor of the German Reformed 
congregation of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on Sabbath morning, the 10th instant. ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Nevin presided on the occasion, preach- 
ed the sermon, proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions and offered the ordaining prayer. The 
Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger delivered the charge 
to the pastor, and * * * the charge to the con- 
gregation. The exercises were appropriate and 
impressive, and will not, it is believed, be soon 
forgotten. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Board of Directors of the Western The- 
ological Seminary, at Allegheny, made applica- 
tion to the late General Assembly for the elec- 
tion of a Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government; for a change in the plan 
of the Seminary, by which there should be but 
one session, and one vacation during the year: 
and for the usual annual appropriation for the 
support of the institution. The Committee to 
which the whole subject was referred, report- 
ed in favour of the application of the Board. 
While their report was under consideration, a 
member from one of our neighbouring Presby- 
teries is represented in the New York Observer 
of June 4th, as saying that “‘ very many in the 
bounds of the Synod of Pittsburgh think it must 
go down.”’—Also, that “ there is a growing un- 
willingness among the people of that region to 
be called on to raise money for that institution 
which they feel must godown. And, it is better, 
rather than have it linger and die, to put it out 
We have, also, been informed by 
several members of the Assembly, that the Rev. 
Dr. Hodge of Princeton, (of whose remarks no 
report is given in the Observer,) asserted that 
the location of the Seminary at Allegheny had 
been originally effected by the New-school 
men, who voted for its location there, with a 
view to kill it; that he happened to be acquaint- 
ed with the views of the New-school men on 
the subject, and knew the fact to be as stated. 

From the foregoing remarks of members of 
the Assembly, it will be seen that an attempt 
was made to have it believed that the Seminary 
must go down: that, on this account, the peo- 
ple are becoming unwilling to contribute to its 
support; and that, therefore, the Assembly had 
better close its doors at once, especially as its 
location is such as must secure its destruction,} 
and was fixed upon at first with a view to kill 
it. As such statements, made on the floor of 
the Assembly and published to the world, are 
calculated to do great injury to the institution, it 
may be proper to examine the foundation on 
which they rest, and to put the churches in 
possession of such facts, as may enable them 
to form a correct judgment in the case. The 
interests of the institution, and justice to our- 
selves, who have been for some years connected 


it is the more necessary, as we have good rea- 
son for believing that efforts are being made to 


down, and thus to paralyze the energies of its 
best friends. 

Why, then, must the Seminary go down? If 
any such necessity exist, it must arise from 
some or all of the following causes. 1. Want 
ofconfidence. 2. Wantoffunds. 3. Want of 
Students, or 4. Something in its location which 
renders it impracticable to sustain it. With 
your leave, we willexamine each of these causes} 
in the light of the facts, as they actually exist, 
and show that, in relation to none of them, is 
there any real ground of discouragement. 

1. Want or ConFipence. Must the Semi- 
nary go down on this account? Upon this point,| 
it may be deemed indelicate for us to speak. 
But, we have been assured by brethren from 
various quarters, that there is entire confidence. 
As evidence of this, the Presbyteries of St. 
Clairsville; New Lisbon, Wooster, Erie, and 
Beaver, all in our own region, have each, at 
their late sessions, since the meeting of the As- 
sembly, passed resolutions expressive of their 
confidence in the institution.- | 

2, Want or Funps. Is the financial con- 
dition of the Seminary such as to lead to the 
belief that it must go down? A brief statement 
of the facts on ‘this'subject will enable the pub- 
lic to judge. By a report made to the Synod 
of Pittsburgh, at its meeting at Washington, 
Pennsylvania, in October, 1839, by a Commit- 


tee of the Board of rs 
the debts of the institution at that time were 
estimated at “ more than gine thousand dollars.” 


Since that time, the larger. portion, probably| 


two thirds of this debt, has been paid by the 
contributions of the churches within the bounds 
of the old Synod of Pittsburgh. And, of that 
which. remains, a part consists of money, of 
which, by the wilt of the person from whom it 
was borrowed, the interest only is to be paid to 
an individual during her life time, after which 
the whole to the institution. _ Another part 
consists of the principal of a legacy, the interest 
of which, by the will of the donor, is to be ap- 
plied to the increase of the Library of the Semi- 
nary: so that by paying the interest to the 
Library fund, the Board can hold the principal 
as lo<g as they please, with the consent of the 
executors. These portions of the debt there- 
fore, are little more than nominal. Besides 
these, it is believed, afer some careful inquiry, 
that the whole remaining portion of the debt, is 
less than one thousand dollars, probably not 
more than five hundred, except some arrears of 
salary which are due to the Professors. We 
do not pretend to exact accuracy, but it is be- 
lieved that the foregoing statement involves no 
material error. And, then, it is to be recollect- 
ed, that in addition to the contributions thus 
furnished to liquidate the debt, the larger part of 
the current expenses of the institution have been 
provided for, from year to year, by the churches 
within the same region, ‘These facts certainly 
show no unwillingness in the people in this part 
of the church to support the Seminary; but, on 
the contrary, an enlarged liberality, worthy of 
all commendation. : 

But, allowing the debts to be greatly reduced, 
‘how, it will be asked, are the expenses of thre: 
institution to be met from this time forward? 
Is there any, reasonable probability that the 
requisite amount can be procured to sustain it? 
If we had nothing to encourage us but the libe- 
rality of the churches, as exhibited by the fore- 
going statements, we would not despond. But, 
we have more than this to depend upon. We 
have a personal subscription, by responsible in- 
dividuals, in Philadelphia for two-thirds of the 
annual salary of a Professor for the term of 
five years from the fall of 1839, when the sub- 
scription was taken. We have, also, a good 
subscription for three years from last fall, by a 
few individuals in the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, which, with the subscription of Rev. 
Dr. Beatty of Steubenville, Ohio, of five hun- 
dred dollars a year during that period, is suf- 
ficient to pay the salary of another Professor. 
Besides these, we have the official pledges of 
the Synod of Pittsburgh (now Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling) given at Washington in the fall of 
1839, to raise four thousand dollars a year for 
five years from that date, for the institution. 

From this statement, it will be seen, that there 
are individual subscriptions, by good men, co- 
vering more than half the amount necessary 
for the support of all the Professors in the in- 
stitution, for nearly three years yet to come. 
And, can there be any doubt, but that under 
the solemn official pledge of the Synod, the 
churches will more than supply the balance? 
We are not willing to believe that the brethren 
who voted this solemn pledge on the floor of 
Synod, will neglect to present the subject to 
their congregations, or that their people, whom 
they represented, will, when the facts are spread 
out before them, refuse to redeem the pledge. 
We cannot persuade ourselves, that ministers 
of Christ and professing Christians have be- 
come so faithless, as to treat with continued dis- 
regard their own official pledge, given delibe- 
rately in a court of Christ’s house. If there 
has been any delinquency in this matter, it 
must have been owing to forgetfulness, and not 
to deliberate intention. And we cannot but 
rely with confidence on the pledged faith of our 
brethren to secure the amount necessary to 
meet the current demands of the institution for 
the time specified. In the mean time it is ex- 
pected that the Board will take measures to 
lease a portion of the ground belonging to the 
Seminary, by the increasing avails of which 
the churches will be gradually relieved from 
contributions for its support. 

But, why, in the view of these facts, did the 
Board ask $5000 from the Assembly, for the 
next year? In regard to this, it ought to be 
known, 1. That the appropriation by the As- 
sembly is a mere form in compliance with an 
article in the Constitution of the Seminary, 
which says, ** No money shall, at any time, be 
drawn from the funds, but by an appropriation 
and order of the Assembly, for the purpose.” 
2. That, the subscriptions above referred to, 
when paid into the treasury, are included in this 
appropriation, as they are applied under it ; and 
the balance is composed of collections yet to be 
made from the churches. Nota dollar of it 
comes out of funds actually in the hands of the 
Assembly—and, 3. That the whole amount of 
the appropriation of five thousand dollars does 
not go to the support of the Professors ; but, a 
portion of it, if the amount be raised, is. ap- 
plied to meet incidental expenses, or towards 
the payment of the debt. ‘This much it seemed 
necessary to say to correct a mistake, which, 
we have been told, extensively prevails, that the 
appropriation of $5000 annually by the Assem- 
bly is a bona fide donation of that amount of 
money from funds in the hands of the Assem- 
bly, for the support of the Professors ; whereas, 
it is a mere compliance with a constitutional 
form, by which the Directors are enabled to 
apply what they themselves can collect from 
the churches, to the various purposes of the in- 
stitution. 

After this review of the facts in the case, will 
any one say that there is any reason, arising 
out of the state of the funds, why the institu- 
tion must go down? Or, is it not really in a 
better condition, than at any former period? It 
is true, that owing to the extreme pressure in the 
money concerns of the country, collections are 
difficult to be made, and the Professors, in com- 
mon with their fellow citizens, have often to 
struggle with embarrassments from this source. 
But, abating this, there is certainly nothing in 
the financial condition of the-Seminary, to cre- 
ate discouragement, much less to authorize the 
belief that it*must stop. 

The other points must be deferred to a future 
number. Davin Ex tiorrt. 

Allegheny, July 18th, 1842. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A NEW WORK. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph Campbell, D. D.—With a 
Memoir, by the Rev. John Gray, A. M., of Easton, Pa. 


This is the title of a valuable volume of dis- 
courses now in publication. The work will 
soon be delivered to subscribers. Dr. Campbell 
was one of the most solid divines in the Synod 
of, New Jersey ; and he was esteemed one of 
thé ablest and most eloquent-of preachers. We 
have looked over a number of the printed sheets 
of his-‘forthcoming sermons, and feel confident 
that the minister and the private Christian will 
find them specimens of the ripe scholarship, fer- 
vent piety, and genuine eloquence of their author. 

The Rev. Mr. Gray was, for years, very well 
acquainted with Dr. Campbell, and has success- 
fully portrayed the character of that gifted man. 
The Memoir is highly interesting; it is written 
with fidelity, with taste, and judgment. We 
cordially wish this work an extended circula- 
tion, believing that the interests of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom will be thereby promoted. 

The numerous friends of Dr. Campbell will 
be pleased to learn that the volume. of his ser- 
mons will be adorned. by a portrait of the author, 


engraved by Sartain expressly for this publica-| ' 
K 


tion. 


_ Many ignorant people harbour in their minds 
Popish conceits, especially that baptism doth 
confer ep all by the work done, for they 
commonly look no higher.—Archbishop Usher. 


the Semina ry, 


Bi-CENTENABY MEETING IN DUBLIN. 

Tais important event was celebrated by the 
Presbyterians of Dublin in the most sutindanie 
manter. In the morning of the day, the mem- 
bers of the different ions met in their 
respective charches for religious worship, the 
exercises of which were carried oh if accord. 
ance with the spirit which this memorable day 
was ealculated to awaken. In the evening a 
social meeting was held in the large room of 
the Commercial ‘Buildings, the Rotunda having 
been previously engaged, and it being the only 


other room in. Dublin considered sufficiently 
large to accommodate the Assembly. he 
meeting was numerously and respectably attend- 


ed ; and on no occasion of a similar kind have 
we observed so much animation and enthusiasm 
as was exhibited on Friday evening June 10. 
At about eight o’clock, James Ferrier, Esq., 
was called to the chair, after which the Assem- 
bly joined in singing a hymn. 

CuarrMan said-he would not occupy 
their time by dwelling at any length upon the 
event which had called them together. . There. 
was not one of those whom he addressed who 
did not feel grateful to God for the happy cir- 
cumstances in which the Presbyterian haven 
was then placed, after the lapse of two hundred 
years since its first organization in this country ; 
and he fervently prayed that, as it had hitherto 
prospered, so, by the blessing of God, ii would 
still continue to prosper, and be made the hap- 
py instrument of diffusing the Gospel through- 
out this land, | 

James Grnson, Esq,, then came forward and 
said—Assemliled for the purpose of commemo- — 
rating gn event from which the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland dates its organization and 
estsblishment, he felt that the circumstances of 
its early history, and the vicissitudes through 
which it had passed, embracing so many in- 
stances of signal mercy and providential inter- 
ference, formed almost the first, and certainly 
the most engrossing, subject for the contempla- 
tion of the meeting. (Hear, hear.) The feel- 
ings which such a subject was calculated to ex- 
cite were indeed of a mingled description; but. 
he trusted that, although there might be much — 
that was painful in the review, the sentiments 
of Christian charity and grateful acknowledg- 
ment would absorb all other emotions, (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The causes which had led to the plan- 
tation of Ulster were matters of history familiar 
to every person present. In the course of a 
few years, from about the year 1609, there ar- 
rived in the north a great number of families 
from Scotland, and, owing to the attempts made 
to introduce Prelacy into that country, several 
ministers who were exposed to persecution there, 
on account of their non-conformity, came over 
to Ireland, and found a temporary refuge in the 
remoteness of the infant settlement (Hear, 
hear.) The Scots ministers for some time, 
during the reign of James, enjoyed undisturbed: 
opportunity of labouring in their office. The 
effects of their mfhistration were soon apparent, 
and in the early years of Charles, there appears 
to have sprung up under their instrumentality 
the most remarkable revival of religion, as if 
in token of the Divine approval of their efforts. 
(Hear, hear.) When Charles succeeded to the 
throne, his attention was drawn to the rising 
importance of the Scots in Ulster, and by the 
counsel of Laud, aided by Wentworth, mea- 
sures were soon taken in Ireland to effect that 
conformity which was the ill-fated. project of 
that monarch’s unfortunate reign. (Hear, hear.) 
Four of the most eminent ministers were short- 
ly silenced—Blair, Livingston, .Dunbar, and 
Welsh. The 39 Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land were adopted by the Irish Church, and, 
after a hopeless struggle with Leslie, Bishop of 
Down, a number of the Presbyterian clergy, and 
about one hundred and forty of the laity, de- 
termined to abandon the country, and emigrate 
to New England. In Scotland, the affairs of 
the Church had at the same time reached a 
crisis. By attempting to introduce the Canons. 
and Book of Common Prayer, the King had 
driven the people again to revive the Covenant 
of 1581, and, kindling with the deepest enthusi- 
asm, all Scotland bound itself by solemn obliga- 
tion to resist the imposition. The Presbyterians 
of Ireland were known to share the feelings of 
their countrymen, and Wentworth, apprehen- 
sive of its manifestation, determined to repress 
it by an act of bold but characteristic policy. 
He issued a proclamation commanding all above 
sixteen years of age to take an oath, by which 
they were to bind themselves not to * protest 
against any of the King’s royal commands, but 
submit themselves in all due obedience there- 
unto,” and to abjure all covenants and oaths 
contrary to the tenor of this engagement. This 
oath they could not take without violating con- 
science, and they refused compliance with the 
unjust demand; and to their refusal thus to 
swear, and to the principle which that refusal 
involved—the same principle as that which was 
affirmed in the Solemn League and Covenant 
(the right of, resistance to arbitrary power and 
to compulsory enforcement of religious belief ) 
—were those countries indebted for all that civil 
and religious liberty which is now the boasted 
treagure of the British Constitution. (Great 
applause.) Throughout Ulster, this black oath, 
as it was called, was rigorously enforced ; but, 
rather than take it, multitudes submitted to fine, 
imprisonment, and voluntary exile. The execu- 
tion of Strafford, which took place soon after this 
daring act, suspended their trouble; and, as the 
English Parliament was chiefly composed of 
members favourable to the Presbyterian inter- 
est, their hopes began to brighten and revive. 
In the midst, however, of these gladsome antici. 
pations, a storm arose in another quarter, with 
rage no less fearful, and nearly swept them all 
away before it. The rebellion of 1641 broke 


out, and, though providentially discovered be- 


fore its object was attained, yet scenes of massa- 
cre and pillage followed which live even yet in 
traditionary recollection, and perpetuate the feel- 
ings of deadly dnimosity and distrust which 
they first engendered—(hear, hear)—yet even 
that event was overruled ; the previous tyranny 
of Wentworth had forced the ministers to flee 
to Scotland, where they were aflerwards restor- 
ed to their people. The rebellion introduced a 
Scottish army into Ulster,and with ite regiments 
a band of chaplains—Scottish ministers—who, 
on the first cessation of hostilities, erected elder- 
ships in their several regiments, and, having 
established the discipline of the Church of Scot- 
land, after the model of its best days, held the 
first meeting of Presbytery, regularly constitu- 
ted, that ever took place in Ireland, on that same 
day two hundred years ago—on Friday, 10th 
June, 1642. (Loud applause.) The hearts 
of the people rejoiced at the establishment of 
regular ecclesiastical government ; and the dif- 
ferent congregations, then about fifleen in num. 
ber, pressed eagerly forward to place themselves 
under its jurisdiction. But they were without 
ministers, and in a state of such desti:ution they 
naturally looked to their parent Church of Scot- 
land, then itself in the midst of fearful. peril; 
and in July in the same year (1642,) the first 
commissioners from the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland waited on that Church, with a peti- 
tion “ from the most part of the Scottish nation 
in the north of Jreland, in their own names, and 
in the name of the rest of the Protestants there; 
supplicating a supply of ministers for the house 
of their God.” (Hear, hear.) ‘Their petition 
was not in vain—five of its most distinguished 


men were sent over to Ireland, * to visit; com> 


fort, instruct, and encourage the scattered. flocks 
of Christ—men whose names still live’in the 
——- of the people, and whom the Presby- 
terian Church must remember with the liveliest 
emotions of gratitude. -This was ‘the first re- 
cognition by the Church of Scotland of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and from this 
time may be dated also that feeling of kindred 


attachment and friendly intercourse between the 
two bodies: which has survived many. trying 


= sion » boilers -of the Edna, at St, struggle, of Christ—arise! Levers of] have uniformly apd pra owe stated, when- From the Belfast Banner. 
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ing 


task, to trace. the 


yen 

petiod of tbe Coy 
of Charles, of James, the Revolution, dows to 
the, prose period. . In all. these periods, the 
Presbyterian party had acted most important 
patt, They had resisted the arbilgary measures 
succeeded in obstructing them, against his sen- 
tence, 28.8 measure of unnecessary extremity, 
anda violation af the obligation of the Covenant. 
refused, in accordance with this obliga- 
te acknowledge the authority of the Com- 
monwealth,. They declared that they consider- 
Charles to be the lawful monarch, and 
ited commissioners to wait on him. at 
Breda, and treat for his return. ‘They obtained 
respite during the time of the Protectorate, and, 
as the government of Cromwell was one of tol- 
eration, they increased so rapidly, that in 1659 
whey had about seventy congregations. | (Hear, 
ar.) On the death of Cromwell, they were 
amongst the first to solicit the return of Charles: 
yet scarcely was he restored to the throne until, 
by the Act of Uniformity, no fewer than sizty- 

one Presbyterian ministers were driven fror 
thei. pulpits, and forced into exile from their 
flocks. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Gibson) need 
not advert to the tyranny which afterwards 
forced James to abdicate the throne, or to the 
part. which the Presbyterians acted. There were 
some men from Derry present, who could better. 


tell. what their. fi codured although 
the walls of the city ren > of the, v 


istory spoke, their noble and_ severe, struggle 
be forgotten. (Loud applause. 
t was, however, painful to think that, whilst the 
Toleration Act in England followed almost. 
immediately upon the Revolution settlement, 
it was pot extended to Ireland 
ears afterwards ; and that, within twelve years 
shee the Presbyterians had defended Derry, and 
reby had eecured, he. trusted for ever, the 
civil and religious liberties of these kingdoms, 
an, Act was passed by which, unless they took 
the sacramento! test, violating thereby their 
conscientious feelings, the Protestant Dissenters 
of Ireland were excluded from holding any cor- 
porate office, or enjoying any place of profit, 
civil or military, under the Crown. . (Hear, 
hear.) ‘These were facts which could not be 
forgotten, but which he (Mr. Gibson) trusted 
would be remembered only to make more dear, 
ly prized, and still more 
that freedom. which their fathers had bled to 
purchase. (Applause.) He rejoiced to think 
that the position the Presbyterian Church had, 
at the present time, was such as to give ita 
commanding influence. ' (Applause-) It might 
happen that they were. yet destined to still 
greater service to the world, by being faithful 
‘witnesses, in the midst of a degenerate age, for 
those'great truths of religion which the reform- 
ers nod martyrs of old sealed with their blood, 
but which many of those who boasted of being 
theirdescendants seemed now willing to abandon 
or pervert ; and if it were so, whatever might be 
the sufferings they had to endure, the sacrifices 
which they had. to make, he prayed that they 
might be found willing, humble, and patient, in 
whatever :department of duty they might be 
called on to work, (Loud applause.) 

Rev. Narene, ie R 
addressed the meeting on the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church, and its adaptation to the 
maintenance and propagation of the Gospel. He 


gave a rapid but highly satisfactory sketch of 


the Presbyterian form of Church government, 
and then said—And was not this system emi- 
- pently fitted both for the maintenance and the 
diffusion of the Gospel? There was no myste- 
rious separation between the clergy and the 
laity—no artificial and mystic dignity attached 
to the former. ‘The Presbyterian clergy were 
ordained and set apart to their ‘sacted office; 
but the respect with which the people regarded 
them was founded on their own excellence and 
faithfulness. It was thus that they upheld the 
dignity of their office. ‘They did not entrench 
themselves behind their orders, and keep the 
le aloof from all management in ecclesias- 

ical matters. Hence the people were more In- 

terested in the affairs of the Church, and their 
attachment to it was more enlightened, and 
therefore more secure, than in those churches 
where the form of government was less popular. 
(Applause.) And, with respect to the diffu- 
sion of the truth as it is in Jesus, the same popu- 
lar constitution held forth great advantages. 
The missionary and pious Presbyterians were 
not under the necessity of finding their way into 
palaces, and soliciting the co-operation of high 
dignitaries, before their works could prosper. 
‘Their Church Courts afforded immediate oppor- 
tunities of general movements. In the Assem- 
bly the whole Church was convened at least 
once a year, and thus the energies of the whole 
Church could be enlisted in schemes of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. This. was seen in the mis- 
sions of the Church of Scotland. No sooner 
had patrons relaxed in some degree, their yoke 
of bondage, and appointed ministers in accord. 
ance with the popular will, than that Church 
sprung.at once into new life, and she now sup- 
ried no fewer than six missionary enterprises. 

n a few yeats, under the guidance of that great 

and good man, Dr. Chalmers, she has reared 
nearly two hundred churches, twenty of them 
in the city of Glasgow alone. And it is worthy 
of notice that while, to aid a similar and si- 
multaneous movement in England, Govern- 
ment expended upwards of £1,500,000, not. 
one farthing crossed the. border to poor Scot- 
land. ‘The two hundred churches are entirely 


the result of Presbyterian zeal, and form a no-| 


bler monument. to him who originated and di- 
rected the scheme than all the pillars and obe- 
lisks in the world, (Applause.) Besides the 


scheme for church-éxtension, the Assembly of 


Scotland supported that noble mission to East- 
ern India which, under the superintendence .of 
Drs. Duff and Wilson, and their fellow Jabour- 
ers, seemed to hold out a fairer promise than 
any attempt made for Christianizing the 
millions of Hindostan. ‘They supported also 
the Colonial Church scheme,.and to all these 


ad thi dded a Home. Mission.) 
Church in Ireland was fottow- bteries, and synods had been re-organized ; and, in 


ing in the footsteps of her venerated parent; so 
thet, on both sides of the channel, ae aby 
practical proofs of the expansive vigour of Fres- 
The Rev. gentleman concluded 
by an appeal to the Christian feeling of the ar- 
dience. He said that the true catholic princi- 
ple was zeal for the glory of God, and the con- 
version of men; and, while Presbyterians held 
their own form of government and worship to 
be the best and the most scriptural, yet, with all 
true believers, they desired to occupy the com- 
mon ground of ‘contending for the faith, and 
hastening the kingdom of the Redeemer. (Ap- 
plause,) 


se, 

Suisse Matuews, Esq. said, that as Mr, 
Naire had ably explained the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, and her various mission- 
ary and educational operations, he would con- 
fine himselfto the statement of a ow 
specting the Presbyterian Church in Irela 
Previous to the first meeting of a Presbytery, 
which they were that evening commemorating, 
Presbyterian ministers had been in Ireland for 
twenty-seven years, and were ministers in the 
Established Church: the articles of the Irish 


ean 


urch, through (hp. 


holy orders were derived by imposition of the 
hands, of the Presbytery. And. if holy odes 
from a Presbytery were not valid, it never could 
be supposed that the bishops, who were restored} 


tector was so irritated at their conduct that he 


had the project been executed, there wou]d have 
had the projec x he 


‘applause.)’ 


very learned men, and eminent writers on The- 


Adelaide Road, next 


having taken place, and hoped that a general 


‘in the city, for the purpose of expressing their 
gratitude to God for his undeserved mercy, ex- 


general opinion prevailed, even amongst those 


| byterian Church was but an insignificant frac- 
tion of Protestantism, and that it was confined} 


and, and a few other remote districts of Christen- 
‘dom. ‘There now existed a chain of congregations 


| were 500 congre 
Presbyterians. 


ipevival had taken place: their sessions, presby- 


in the many families of respectability still exist- 
them, descended from the French 
Telugees. 


Il. in 1660, Presbyterianism was the establish- 
ed religion in the three kingdoms ; but, although 
the king at once rest Episcopacy, the Pres- 
byterian ministers enjoyed their livings, and 
diecharged: ail duties, up to 1667, 
when the Act of Uniformity came into _ force. 
During these seven years, the bi had ‘for 
rectors and vicars & 


in: 1660,:would ‘have recognized for the next 
sevenyears the sufficiency of marriages and 
the ‘administration of sacraments by ministers 
not ‘episcopally ordained. He then atladed to 
the ecclesiastical government of Ireland during 
the Commonwealth, and observed that the Pres- 
byterianministers refused to pray for Cromwell, 
and prayed for Charles although an exile. 
Several'of these ministers were ordered up to 
Dublin,‘and were examined as to their allegi- 
ance to the existing Government, and the Pro- 


issued an order for the transportation of ten 
thousand Presbyterians from Ulster to Tipper- 
ary. - His death prevented the formation of a 
Presbyterian penal settlement in Ireland; but, 


need Of tsshihg tat day spec 
mission for Tipperary. (Applause.) They’ were 
celebrating that evening the organization of a 
single Presbytery; but there were gt present 
thirty-three Presbyteries belonging to the mg 
eral Assembly. That Presbytery consisted o 
a few ministers; but there were now four hun-: 
dred and: eighty-six Trinitarian Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland having settled congrega- 
tions; and the few emigrants whom Laud tried 
to extirpate now amounted to 700,000 Presby- 
terians. The congregations stretched from Der- 
ry to\Bandon, and from Dublin to Galway. 
(Hear; hear, hear.) At the last census of reli- 
gions in Ireland, in 18365, all the Methodists 
were countedas members of the Establishment, 
and the: members of vacant Presbyterian con- 
gregations who ‘had ‘no ministers at the time 
were, as Protestants also added to the Estab- 
But, if a census were taken now of 
the Church members exclusively, the majority 
would be with the «latter, but it would not be 
large. The original Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in Dublin were formed by ministers eject- 
ed from: the Established Church—one of them 
was’ Provost of Trinity College, and several 
others of them were Fellows, and they were all 


ology. The 10th of June, 1842, would, he 
said,.be fully as memorable a day in the annals 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church as the event 
they were celebrating, for. the Presbyterian 
marriage case was decided by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in a manner honourable to Pres- 
byterianism, as far as could have been expect- 
ed. [t was obvious that this marriage question 
opened up the ulterior one of the meaning of 
holy orders, and the Presbyterians never would 
allow their ministers to be called laymen, mere- 
ly because they had not been episcopally or- 
dained. ‘The question could not longer be kept 
off, and the results of the discussion, not in the 
courts of law or in parliament, but throughout 
the country, would be'shortly seen. ‘The West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the Thirty- 
nine Articles in all doctrinal matters substan- 
tially agreed. It was the same religion, differ- 
ing only as to the machinery by which both 
Churches acted. But, if no Church was a true 
Church unless it had diocesan bishops, as was 
the current doctrine of many, it was clear that 


the Reformers and the bishops of former times} ~ 


were all wrong, which could not be maintained. 
He was happy at that anniversary meeting 


committee would be formed of all the Dublin con- 
gregations to carry out their principles, and to 
exert themselves for the promotion of what they 
held to he scriptural truth. (Applause. ) 

Tue Rev. Witiram Kirkpatrick then ad- 
dressed the meeting, and adverted to the morn- 


ing services which had been. held by him and] 


his brethren in their various places of worship 


perienced by their branch of the Protestant! 
Church since its establishment in this country. 
They were met to express their acknowledg- 
ments in another form, which, although it did 
not partake so much of the nature of a religious 
service, was not, he trusted, unacceptable to 
God or unprofitable to themselves. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick then adverted to the statements of the 
preceding speakers, and took occasion to be- 
stow a high eulogium on the ability and labours 
of Mr. Mathews in behalf of the Presbyterian 
Church. He went on to observe that a very 


who ought to be better informed, that the Pres- 
to a single province in their country, to Scot- 


from the extreme north almost to the extreme 
south; and he mentioned it asa singular cir- 
cumstance that there prevailed in the south of 
Ireland a traditionary prophecy, that that part 
of the country was to be possessed by people 
from the north, and as one Presbyterian con- 
gregation appeared after another, the impression 
was gathering strength that this prediction was 
soon to be fulfilled. In Scotland the Establish- 
ed Church which is Presbyterian, numbered 
nearly 1300 congregations. In addition, there 

tions of Dissenters who were 
n England there were con- 
siderably above one hundred congregations ; at 
one time they were far more numerous ; but 
owing, in a great measure, totheir disuse of the 
peculiarites of the system of elders, sessions, and 
presbyteries, they diminished in number, in purity 
of doctrine and in influence. Recently a great 


stead of hanging, as hitherto, a mere appendage 
to the Church of Scotland, they were about to 
be constituted the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land. At their meeting of Synod, held a few 
weeks ago, it was proposed to enter correspon- 
dence and communion with the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodists, whose doctrines were identical, 
and whose government bore a close affinity with 
their own. These numbered upwards of 500 
congregations. In Holland there was a Pres- 
byterian Church, with 1400 mimisters, and a 
constitution exactly similar to that of the Church 
of Scotland. ..In France there were at least 400 
congregations which were Presbyterian—at one 
time they amounted to 2000, but were reduced 


to their present number by the fearful and pro-) 
longed persecution by which upwards of a mil-} 


lion of its members were driven from the king 
dom, and of which they hada memorial in the 
French church, still standing in this city, and 


n the Netherlands there existed a por- 
tion of the French Reformed Church, termed the 


‘Walloon Church, Presbyterian in its constitution, | 


and differing from the Church of. Holland only 


British colonies at the present moment. 


| body of vy’ who 
ext whose| 


THE: PRES BY T. 


longing to a distinct order of clergy, and as pos- 
sessed of distinct powers, but were mere pres-| 
byters in ecclesiastical’ranks In America, the 


| number of Presbyterian ministers of various re- 


ligious bodies. reached 5000. In Canada, in 
Nova Scotia; in the West Jodies, in Ceylon, in 
New South Wales, in New Zealand, the Pres- 
byterian Church was well known. ‘There were 
between two. hundred and three hundred minis- 
ters:of the Church.of Scotland labouring in the 
aving 
thus endeavoured to cofrect an erroneous im- 
pression very generally prevalent respecting the 
extent of the Presbyterian Church, he (Mr. Kirk- 
patrick) would beg to rectify an error regard- 
ing .its antiquity: (Applause.) They were as- 
sembled to celebrate the bi-centenary of the 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. It was not 
to be su that Presbyterianism itself was 
ooly two huudred years old: neither was it to 
be supposed that it could be traced only to 
the period of Knox or of Calvin. Jts principles 
such as he had stated them, were promulgated 
by St. Columba and the Culdees in Scotland, a 
thousand years before either of these distinguish-| 
ing men were born. They were professed by 
the Waldenses, those faithful witnesses for the 


Gospel who kept the lamp of divine truth burn- 


ing, undimmed, amidst the solitudes of their na- 
tive mountains, during the long lapse of 1400 
years. (Applause.) These principles were in- 
deed as old as the New Testament itself, and 
would, doubtiess continue to circulate with the 
word of God in its triumphant progress over 
the world. For it was remarkable that, when 


association was formed for missionary: 


ertion, the main features of the Presbyterian 
system were adopted—(hear, hear)—the forma- 
tion ofcommittees, one subordinate to another, ter- 
minating in a board of general superintendence, 
similar tosessions, presbyteries, and General As- 
sembly. . It was by such organization that rea- 


son as well as Scripture taught that any. vigor-} 


ous and extended effort must be made for the 
evangelization of the world, Allusion had been 
made to the conflict going forward inthe Church 
of Scotland. He (Mr. K.) rejoiced in that con- 
flict. The principles laid down in the Word of 
God would thus be investigated ; the peculiari- 
ties of the Presbyterian system, so imperfectly 
understood and therefore imperfectly appre- 
ciated, would be unfolded ; the records of the 


ancient and better times of the Church would. 


be searched, and the noble sayings and deeds of 
the confessors of former times, which were now 
forgotten or unheeded, would be rescued from 
the dust beneath which they had long been buried, 
and would serve as watchwords to stimulate 


the sleeping energy of many a valiant champion | — 


for the truth, and would awaken the great mass 


‘of the people to contend earnestly for those pri- 


vileges carried down to them on the crimson 
tide of their martyred forefathers’ blood. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr. Kirkpatrick:then pointed out, at 
some length, that while he contended for the 
Presbyterian form of Church government, he 
did not wish to entertain the idea that it had any 
life or power in itself; and that without the in- 
spiring breath of the Spirit of God it was a body 
without a soul. He concluded by dwelling in 
emphatic terms on the necessity of cordial inter- 
course and co-operation with other Churches 
holding the fundamental truths, and resumed his 
seat amidst loud applause. 


The Rev. Mr. Armstrone then addressed 
the meeting on the duty of cordially recogniz- 
ing other Christian Churches. Christians might 
differ. about the outward form and structure of 
their respective churches, but they should avoid 
all jealousies. They should learn to love all 
who held the Head, Jesus Christ. Presbyterians 
should not exercise jealousy or unkind feeling 
towards any section of Christians, for they had 


‘been taught by persecution to avoid this, and to 


love all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity and truth. 
James PeEeRres, Esq. then came forward and 


said that the meeting had approached the con- 


clusion of that auspicious evening, in which they 
had met to celebrate the completion of the se- 
cond century of the existence, he might say, of 


_the establishmeut of the Presbyterian Church in 


Ireland. It was a matter of grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the Author and Giver of all good, 
that their Church had obtained under its Head 
and King, a name and a station in these favour- 
ed realms. A great revival in discipline had of 
late years taken place in the Church, and this 
was a source of the purest gratification, and a 
striking proof of the increased zeal and vigi- 
lance of both ministers and people, as well as 
at present a token of the Divine approbation of 
the Presbyterian Church Courts, consisting of 
its sessions and presby‘eries, with appeals from 
them to the General Assembly, as being in ac- 
cordance with the Apostolical model. It was 
indeed, a subject of thanksgiving and gratitude 
when the facilities thus possessed of controlling 
and purifying the officers of the Church were 
contrasted with the lame and defective discip- 
line of other Churches of these lands, in which, 
no matter how flagrant might be the conduct, 
or how gross the heresy, of a clergyman, he 


could not be cut off without a trial which might 


cost hundreds or even thousands of pounds. In 
the courts of the Presbyterian Church, the pro- 
ceeding was simple, yet effective—unattended 
with any expense, and yet so impartial in its 
operations that he had never heard of a single 


instance of injustice being done to the accused. 


The expensive and tedious machinery in the 
Episcopalian Protestant Churches, so evidently 
of human invention, accounted for the fact that 
there was so much heresy, so many strange 
opinions, so much Puseyism, remaining and 
growing up within its pale, notwithstanding the 
purity of their creeds and liturgy; whilst, in 
the Presbyterian, any unsound doctrine that 
might arise could be at once reproved and 

pressed by theunited Church council. The vene- 
rated parent Church in Scotland, as well as its 
offspring, the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
had contended at various periods of its history 
with difficulties and afflictions from within and 
from without; but these were all the chastening 
of a Parent’s hand. Now, the latter at present 
enjoyed tolerant and benign laws, but had stilt 
to encounter the bitter sneer and the ubholy- 


jest of those who c.lled its members professors} 


of “a religion without a Church;” but he re- 
garded even this as_unwilling testimony in fa- 
vour of their religion, from the text—* By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” He advised all 
Presbyterians to set more value on the privi- 
leges which they enjoyed in the Scriptural con- 
stitution and increasing prosperity of their 
Church, and to diligently study its catechisms 
and standard books, so as to be enabled “to 
give every man that asketha reason of the hope 
that is in them.” (Applause.) | 
The assembly united in singing the Doxology, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Horrww Murper.—On Wednesday morning, 27th 
instant, about six o’clock, an alarm was given. in 


‘Third street, above Chesnat, Philadelphia, that a 


inan had been murdered; and on several citizens re- 


‘pairing to the spot, found that Mr. Lougee, a broken, 


who aap es part of the office No, 37 South Thiri 
street, below Congress Hall, had been. murdered, 
and that the murderer had fled. A coloured man, 


who was passing at the time, saw the perpetrator 


emerge from the office with an unsheathed dagge 


‘jn his hand, ran down Third. to Chesnut, where hs 


Where finding the of Amore dpen, (C. 


being closed, his p 5S was ; | 
prisoner. In the meantime several gentlemen were 
attending the unfortunate victim, who expired about 
ten minutes after the infliction of the: wound, and 


the murdered man, was one of the firm of that name, 
whose office in Cincinnati together with others, was 
mobbed a short time since in that city. He also, at 
one time had offices in Louisville, tucky, and 
other western cities. Since he has been in Phila- 
delphia, he has always opened his office very éarly 
in the morning, and mga ie open at night—had 
the advantage of early and late customers. He was 
about fifty years old, had a wife and four children, 
the eldest of whom, a girl, is about seventeen, and 
the youngest seven or eight years old. 

6 murderer is named Milton J. Alexander, and 
is from Berksville, Ky., from whence he had just ar- 
rived. He stopped at Sanderson’s Hotel but not be- 
ing able to get a room, ordered his baggage to be 


laid aside, got a glass of peach brandy, asked 


the barkeeper to the porter for carrying his 
trunk, and veined. he said to get his 
money changed. He stopped in at Lougee’s and 
offered what he had, for city money, when an alterca- 
tion arose as to the genuineness of one of the notes, 
Lougee said that it was not good—Alexander asser- 
ed that it was, in an angry tone, when Lougee call- 
ed him a “liar” whéreupon Alexander drew a dirk 
knife about 8 or 10 inches long, including the handle, 
and drove it up to the hilt in Lougee’s breast just 
below the left nipple ; the wound presenting a space 
about an inch long. Evidence from many sources 
leads to the belief that Alexander intended to rob, 
and that he intended to cbtain money no matter by 
what means. Alderman Brazier for the Coroner, 
held an inquest on the body, and the jury returned a 
verdict of * wilful murder against the prisoner.”’— 
It is stated by the Alderman that he used the ex- 
pression that * he left home to obtain riches and he 
would have it if murder was necessary to #btnie it.” 
His conduct during hie examination et the Mayor’s 
office was cool and self-possessed, without betrayin 
the slightest symptoms of remorse for the dreadfu 
deed he had committed. Alexander was fully com- 
mitted by the Mayor to answer the charge of wit- 
FUL MURDER at the next Court of General Sessions. 
He is a man of over six feet in height, broad in pro- 
portion, dark hair, without whiskers, and of a rud- 
dy complexion. He was neatly dressed and has-al- 
together a prepossessing appearance, and is about 
twenty-five years of age. 


Sap Acctpent.—A young lady by the name of 
Rebecca Beard, of Carlisle, Pa., was riding out for 
amusement on the afternoon of the 16thinst. with 
a Mr. Senovel, to whom she was to be married last 
week, and as they were riding past the distillery, at 
the lower end of the town, her horse became fright- 
ened at the noise of the engine, and ran off. About 
one hundred yards from the distillery Miss Beard 
was thrown from her horse, and fell on a pile of 
stones near the fence. When she was picked up 
she was not able to articulate, and in a few minutes, 
before any of her friends arrived, she died, with her 
head lying on her almost distracted Icver’s bosom. 


Tae Creek Inpians.—We learn from the Van 
Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer, that at the late 


-Creek Council, a law was passed prohibiting the in- 


troduction of spirituous liquors into*that nation, except 
for the use of persons bringing it into the ccuntry. 
For the first offence, the liquor to be spilt; for the 
second, the liquor to be spilt, and the offender to re- 
ceive twenty-five lashes; and for the third offence, 
the liquor to be spilt, and the offender to be handed 
over to the law-maker of his town, to prescribe the 
punishment—which is generally death for a third 
offence of any kind. 


Tae Mormons Acain.—The Sangamo Journal of} | 


the 15th is filled to overflowing with exposures of 
Mormon villanies. It contains, among other things, 
two more letters from J. C. Bennett, giving further 
details of Joseph Smith’s licentiousness and rascality, 
and charging him distinctly with having instigated 
and caused the attempted assassination of Governor 
Boggs. Bennett says thatthe man who shot Gov- 
ernor Boggs is a Mormon named Rockwell, and that 
he was sent by Smith to doit. The Journal also 
gives, from the Kaskaskia Republican, a long ac- 
count of a murder committed on the 2d of June, upon 
John Stephenson—a Mormon—and supposed to have 
been committed by two other Mormons who had call- 
ed upon him for contributions to build the temple at 
Nauvoo and been refused. 

Another article in the Journal we quote verbatim. 
We have late information from Nauvoo. Joe Smith 
anticipates a requisition upon Governor Carlin from 
Governor Ls rege of Missouri, for his person; and 
is determined not to be given up. He has alt the 
state arms—some twenty or thirty cannon—a large 
number of muskets, yagers, pistols, and cutlasses—| 
all belonging to the State, which he is prepared to 
use against the State authorities if they shall attempt 
to deliver him to Governor Reynolds. Joe reiterates} 
that he will not be given up—and the Mormons say 
that the Prophet shall not be taken while any of them 
are left to defend him! 


Riot at St. Jonn’s, New Brunswicx.—A great 
riot occurred at St. John’s, on the 12th inst., between 
the Roman Catholics and Protestants, in which some 
one thousand persons were engaged. It was finally 
quelled by the Mayor and authorities. No mention 
is made of any lives being lost on the occasion. 


Buygxer Hitt Monument.—The cap-stone was 
onthe 23d inst. placed on the top of the immense 
granite column erected on Breed’s Hill, in comme- 
moration of the first battle fought in the war of 


' American independence—a battle which elicited the 


admiration of al] Christendora for the valour and 
patriotism of our fathers. The corner-stone of the 
Monument was laid June 17, 1825, in presence of 
General Lafayette, and a great coacourse of citizens, 
among whom were a large number who had shared 
in the dangers and honours of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The monument has been seventeen years iti 
building—during more than half of which period 
the work was entirely suspended. 


Wueat.—lIn all parts of the country there has 
heen an immense increase in the prowth of Wheat. 
Of the crops in Michigan, Western New York and 
Ohio, half the surplus will find its way to England 
via Canada, and the other half will however reach 
Boston and New York. Most of the Illinois crop 
will go to New Orleans in wheat, and thence to 
New York for exportation. There will be more 
Wheat in New York in December and January than 
ever was before at any time, The present price is 
$1.25 to $1.30 the bushel. The new crop will pro- 
bably be sold under a dollar, at which price it will 
find a foreign market. 


Cuurcu Burnep.—The Congregational Charch 
in Danbury, Bethel Parish, Connecticut, was burn- 
ed to the ground on Wednesday night, 20th instant, 
together with the barn and stable of Mr. David Ly- 
on; supposed to be the work of an incendiary. 


have occurred very frequently this season all over 
the country. ‘The Cecil (Maryland) Democrat says, 
on Tuesday night, 12th inst. the lightning stmck the 
barn of Henry Piercy, Esq., in Elk Neck, setting 
it on fire, and destroying his entire crop of wheat, 
and seven horses. Also the barn of Samuel Thomp- 
son, near the Pivot Bridge, was struck with the 


fluid, and burnt down, with its contents, and four} 


valuable horses. ‘The loss of these two gentlemen 


heannot be less than from two to three thousand dol- 


jars. The barn of James Tumblin, Esq., of Dela- 
ware, was struck by lightning on the same night, 
and consumed, together with a hundred tons of hay, 
and nine horses. | 

During the thunder storm of Sunday evening, 
24th instant, the barn of John Marshall, near Mont- 
gomery square, Pennsylvania, with outhouses filled 
with grain and hay, were destroyed by fire, caused 
by the 

At Baltimore, a house at the corner of Lombard 
aud Albemarle streets, was struck by the lightning, 
One of the inmates, Mrs, Hutchinson, was severely 
shocked, and much paralysed in the head and limbs. 
The inmates of several houses in the vicinity felt 
the shock more or less severely. 

A barn belonging to Henry E. Kip, in Harrison 
township, a mile or so above Belleville, New Jer- 
sey, was struck by lightning and burnt, with an ad- 


joining crib. Some damage was also done to the) 


trees and fences in the neighbourhood. - 

At Wayland, fifteen miles from Boston, a large 
three story house was struck by lightning, and much 
injured. ‘There were assembled in the house nearly 
forty persons, including eight of the branch pilots 
of Boston, who were assembled to attend the tune- 
ral of a member of their profession. Every person 
was more or less affected by the shock, which is 
described as a very severe one ; but providentially 
no one was killed or dangerously injured. 


Tue Storm 1n Norra Carouina.—The gale of the]. 


12th inst. on the coast of North Carolina, from ali 


standing at Portsmouth, opposite 
after the geld. rom 
before medical aid could be secured. Mr. Lougee,| . 


_sived last evenin 


Licutninc.—Storms and injury by lightning| 


blown down and°floated away. ‘Tilian Ferrar’s 


Store was algo destroyed. Capt. Ethredge who} 
| ran up the-stairs to the third story, the door of which} came from Chickamacomico on Thursday states that 
| ss stopped, and he made! he saw a large number of cattle, horses, &c., drift- 


ing down the sound. Only one house was seen 
Ocracock, the day 


Metancsoty Case or Drowntne.—On Saturday 

evening 23d inst. George B. Patrullc, about nineteen 
ears of age, son of P. N. Patrallo, merchant of 

hiladelphia, was drowned while bathing in the 
Schuylkill. It appears that he swam across the 
river, and on his return back it. is. supposed was 
seized with the cramp. His body was recovered 
the next morning near the Suspension Bridge. 

Conspiracy Casz.—We are happy to Jearn, says 
the Pittsburgh Advocate, that the Governor has par- 
doned the transporters, and that they are at liberty. 
These gentlemen have had the warm sympathy of 
our business men generally, though most of them 
were earnestly opposed to the combination for which 
they were convicted. : 

Battimore Broxers.—The Baltimore Anierican 
says :—Since the recent decision of the city Court, 
sustaining the. State Law which im a heavy 
license tax on Brokers, the Brokers of this city have 
ceased todo business, We learn that not one of the 
class of persons to whom the law has been Constru- 
ed to apply has taken out a license. 


-Banx or Ixuinois.—We find in the Sangamo 
Journal a statement of the condition of the State 
Bank of Illinois on the 4th of July. Her circulation 
is $1,764,896, having decreased since February 
$1,093,393. Her specie is set down at $518,902; 
notes, $1,047,944; bills of exchange, $167,000 ; 
real estate and loans on real estate, over $1,200,000. 
There is no doubt she has ample means to meet all 
her circulation finally.—Louisville Journal. 


Pertts at Sea.—Almost every vessel arriving 
from Europe reports having met with large quanti- 
ties ofice. Captain Drew, of brig Cygnet, who ar- 
from. seports having 
seen great Mies of ice, and some very large 
islands on the eastern end of Grand Bank, on the 2d, 
3d, and 4th inst. in Jatitude 42 north. Vessels ar- 
riving at this port, report having encountered a great 
deal of fog. A vessel from Deer Isle, Maine, which 
arrived yesterday morning, reports having beat up 
all the way, with a south-west wind, with the fog so 
thick that it was scarcely possible to see more than 
the length of the sloop half the time. A brig which 
arrived a few days ago from Nova Scotm, makes a 
similar report.—Boston Courier. 

Tue Court MartiaL at New Yorr.— 
On Monday, the General Court Martial at New 
York convened on board the North Carolina. Com- 
modore Chas. Stewart is the President of the Court, 
and the members who compose it are Com. Jacob 
Jones, Chas, G. Ridgely, Stephen Cassin, Wm. C. 
Bolton, James Biddle, John Downes, George ©. 
Read, Daniel Turner ; Commander Josiah Tatnall, 
Robert J. Cunningham; Lieut. James T. Gerry, 
Samuel F. Dupont; Judge Advocate, Charles H. 
Winder. T'wenty-ihree persons are to be tried for 
various misdeeds by this tribunal. Among the 
charges preferred will be for the ,loss of the Pea- 
cock, belonging to the Exploring Expedition. There 
are also charges preferred against Lieut. Charles 
Wilks, Lieut. Robt. E. Johnson, Lieut. R. F. Pink- 
ney, Assistant Surgeon C. F. B. Gillou, and Chap- 
lain Jared L. Elliot, of the Expedition. 


Dreaprut Casuatty.—A party of five persons 
started on Sunday afternoon last, on an excursion 
on the Delaware, in the pleasure sloop Gypsey, but 
when a short distance below the Navy Var were 
capsized by a flaw of wind. Three of the party es- 
caped, but the other two, Mr. P. Hirigoyen, and a 
son of Mr. P. Duval, both of Philadelphia, were 
drowned. The bodies were recovered on ‘Tuesday 
ast. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Acadia arrived at Boston on the 
Qist inst. She left Liverpool on the 5th, and brings 
London papers to the 4th of July. During the first 
ten days the Acadia experienced very rough weather, 
with strong head winds. She passed one large ice- 


berg. 

The steam ship Columbia, Captain Judkins, ar- 
rived at Liverpool on the 28th ult., in eleven days 
and six hours from Boston, and nine and a half days 
from Halifax, being the shortest passage on record. 

The Great Western, from New York, also made 
an excellent passage, notwithstanding a deviation to 
the South from the direct course, to avoid the ice. 
She arrived at Bristol in twelve and a half days. 

_. The British Queen arrived at Antwerp on the 24th: 
ult., performing her voyage from New York in less 
than seventeen days. 

Sir Robert Peel is said to be dangerously ill. 

The overland mail reached London on the 3d inst., 
bringing advices from Bombay to May 23d, from 
Calcutta to the 12th, from Cabool to April 17th, and 
from Macao to April 4th. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool were small, the 
aspect of the market dull, and the prices at the close 
of June lower than at the commencement. The 
market was well supplied, but in view of the stock 
being considerably less than it was last year at the 
same date, holders were rather firm. 

The weather had been favourable in England to 
the growing crops, and an abundant harvest was an- 
ticipated. An exception, however, is noticed so far 
as relates to wheat, of which an abundant yield was 
not expected. 

At Havre also the prices of cotton from middling 
down to inferior were lower, 

The troubles in Ireland stil] continue, without any 
prospect of remedial justice or satisfaction. Even 
the prospect of an abundant harvest does not appear 
to allay the murmurs of discontent. 

In England, the great manufacturing and com- 
mercial distress continued to exist. 

On the 2d of July it was made known to the pub- 
lic that the sentence of death upon Francis, convict- 
ed of shooting at the Queen, had been commuted to 
imprisonment for life at hard labour, in one of the 
penal settlements; and on the 3d of July, Sunday, 
another hubbub was created by what seems to have 
been considered a repetition of the attempt. It ap- 
pears that as the royal cortege was returning on Sun- 
day from the Chapel Royal, in St. James, to Bucking- 
ham Palace, a deformed youth presented and snapp- 
ed an old rusty pistol at the carriage in which her Ma- 
jesty was seated. He was seized by another youth, 
who wrested the weapon from his hand, but the po- 
lice-man in attendance refused to take him in charge, 
believing it to be a hoax, on which he was permitted 
to escape. He was apprehended in the course of 
the day, when it was discovered that he had recent- 
ly and repeatedly been heard to say that he admired 
the conduct of Francis, and regretted that he had not 
succeeded in his attempt; that Francis was a brave 
fellow and he wished he had been in his place, 
for he would do for the Queen; that he had a prime 


air gun and pistol, and he would use them in the 


same cause. The pistol had an old flint lock, with 
screw and rifle barrel. Upon detaching the barrel, 
which was done with some difficulty, from the screw 
having become exceedingly rusty, owing to its long 
disuse, there were found in it a portion of very 
coarse powder, a ry of tobacco-pipe, and some 
paper wadding. His motive is supposed to be the 
same as that of Francis—notoriety.. 
Rumors were rife in London, of diesensions among 
the Conservative party, and that there is even a seri- 
ous difference of opinion in the Cabinet, arisi: g out 
of the Poor Law Bill, and certain of Sir Robert’s 
propositions in the House of Commons. 


More than five thousand operatives were out of| 


employ in the mining districts of Truro, and about 
an equal number of women and boys whose services 
had been connected with mining operations. The 
distress among them was unparalleled. 

The ratifications of the Jong-pending treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and Texas were exchanged on 
Tuesday, the 28th Jane, by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Plenipotentiary of Great Britain and the honourable 
Ashbel Smith, Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Texas. ‘These treaties are three in number—a treaty 
of amity, navigation, and commerce; a treaty under- 


taking mediation by Great Britain between the Re-|. 


publics of Mexico aud Texas; and a treaty granting 
reciprocal right of search, for the suppression of the 
African slave-trade. 

Upwards of thirty persons, of afishing party, were 
drowned near Bangor, Wales, on the 24th of June, 
under circumstances which rendered the calamity in 
the highest degree afflictive. ? 

The Commercial Steam Navigation Company 
dissolved itself on Friday, atits meeting at the Lon- 
don Tavern. To relieve the company of its liabili- 
ties, the whole of the property is to be disposed of, 
It appears that the sum of £112,000 has been offer- 
ed fur their vessels, which left the sum of £28,000 
to be raised. , 

Latest accounts from Batavia speak in frightfal 
terms of the effects of the late earthquakes in the 


Manchester. ‘Phis suctety NUMDETS Git 


yards, when it had become collapsed by the pressure 
of the water. 

of Hamborg has just published a third 


The Senate 
list of subscriptions towards the relief of the suffer- 
ers from the late fire. The total amount received 
up to the 15th alt. was three millions of mares han- 
co, about 4,800,000f. 

The rich and beautifal American heiress, Miss 
Thorne, now at Paris, is about to be married to the 
Count de Pierre. 

Several shocks of an earthquake have recently 
a - in Morocco, and in the south of Spain and 

ortugal. 

‘The difficulties in the Turkish provinces of Bos- 
nia and Servia appear to be quieted. 

There is much fermentation in Wallachia,— Armes 
and ammunition have been landed from the Danube, 
and bands of brigands overrun the country, nay, 
make incursions towards Widdin. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that oa the 9th of 
June disturbances of a serious nature broke out in 
the city of Pesth, in Hungary, occasioned by the 
discontent of the journeymen tailors. 1600 of these 
men refused to work, and marched in a body out of 
the town. Some cavalry were sent against them, 
and forty were brought in as prisoners. The town- 
house, which contains the prison, was attacked, its 
windows demolished, and the lights in the streets 
destroyed. ‘The next day 3000 shoemakers had 
threatened to join the tailors, and much apprehen- 
sion was entertained for the tranquillity of the town. 

Loss of an Emi t Ship,—Accounts were re- 
ceived at Lloyd’s of the total loss of the emi- 
grant ship Kent, Capt. Gardner, on the night of the 
Sth of June, in the Wasaus Ocean, off the Seven 
Islands, during a heavy snow storm. The vessel 
was bound for Montreal, having seventy emigrants 

on board. The disaster, it is said, occurred between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, by the ship ranning on 
to a mass of sunken rocks a short distance from the 
coast. The whole of the emigrants were safely 
landed on the coast, though in a most deplorable 
condition, many of them having lost every thing 
the ssesgsed. 
Udirg of Hamburg.—The Senate of Ham- 
burg have prepared a voluminous plan, to be sub- 
mitted to the Bargherechih, for repairing the injur 
done by the late fire. A State Joan is to be ied, 
not exceeding 32,000,000 marks banco, equal to 
40,000,000 marks currency. ‘The houses burned 
down are estimated at 42,000,000 marks Currency ; 
but the remains are valued at 2,000,000 marks cur- 
rency. ‘The loan is to be raised abroad, The inte- 
rest on it is to be provided for by a tax of one per 
cent. on the insured value of all the houses in town, 
which will raise 1,800,000 marks banco, 

Mr. Walters, the commander of the ship William 
Cannynges, who arrived at Bristol on the 27th June, 
from Cape Coast Castle, 22d of March, reports that 
the Wilberforce, of the Niger expedition, was there, 
on its way to Fernando Po; whence it was to pro- 
ceed with the Soudan on a second expedition up 
the river. At Ascension, on the 10th of March, 
most of the invalids had sufficiently recovered to 
be sent home. 

Donation from New York.—The Glasgow Cou- 
rier announces that the sum of £304 6s. has been 
received from New York, through Hugh Auchin- 
closs, Esq., being the amount of a subscription in 
that city in behalf of the suffering poor of certain 
towns in Scotland. The money, which was remit- 
ted under, charge, to the Hon. Sir James Campbell, 
Lord Provost, and Alexander Thomson, Esq., Ame- 
rican Consul in this city, has been paid over to the 
Chief Magistrates of the respective towns, in ac- 
— with the instructions received from New 

ork. 

Paisley and neighbourhood, £2000 0 
Dundee, 50 0 0 
Greenock, a 2500 
Kilmarnock, (the balance) 29 6 0 

Six sail of line-of-battle ships had been put in 
commission by the British government, in addition 
to those already in service, and it was supposed 
they were destined for China. 

Accident to the Marquis and Marchioness of Wa- 
terford.—On Saturday the 25th of June, the Mar- 
quis was driving his bride in the grounds of Cur- 
raghmore, when one of the horses of his pheton, 
stung by a hornet, ran away, with his yoke-fellow, 
and the riders were thrown out. The marquis was 
unhurt; but the lady suffered a slight contusion of 
the brain, and a severe contusion on her left side. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Throughout England, we rejoice to say, there is 
an increasing disposition to maintain the most friend- 
ly relationship with the, United States of America, 
and no further evidence of this can be needed than a 
recent manifestation on the occasion of the meetin 
of the British Association of Science now assemb! 
tho leed- 
ing characters of the country in its list of members; 
and we instance the cordial exhibition of good feel- 
ing toward America, so strongly marked in its re- 
ception of Mr. Everett, as the highest compliment 


vie with each other in rendering honour to the Ameri- 
can Ambassador. 

The proceedings in Parliament have possessed no 
very especial interest, business having been devoted 
to the Income Tax and the new Tariff questions, 
both of which are now passed. It is expected that 
the business of the session will be brought to a close 
about the 20th of this month. 

At the latest date Parliament was occupied with a 
discussion on the appalling and increasing distress 
throughout the country, Mr. Wallace having, on Fri- 
day moved, as an amendment to the order of the 
day for going into a committee of supplies, a 
series of resolutions to the effect that Parlia- 
ment should not be prorogued without an in- 
quiry being instituted as to the extent of distress and 
the best means calculated to afford relief. This has 
re-opened the question of the corn laws and the tra- 
ding and financial policy of the late and existing go- 
vernments. Mr. Bannerman has a notice of motion 
on the books ‘or empowering the crown to open the 
ports of Britain to a free importation of foreign corn, 
in case of necessity before the re-assembling of Par- 
liament. 

Some debates occurred lately in the House of Com- 
mons on the affairs of Poland, in whieh all seemed 
unanimous in the opinion that Russia was acting in 
the most tyrannical manner towards that unfortunate 
country. Members of all sides declared these views. 
Sir Robert Peel stated that the intercourse between 
the two cabinets was of the most friendly character, 
and though he considered the course pursued to- 
wards Poland as unwise and improper, he did not 
contemplate any armed remonstrance against it, but 
hoped sincerely it would be abandoned. 

The Chartists and the Anti-Corn Law association 
had not relaxed their agitation. An immense popu- 
lar cenvention of deputies from all parts of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom was to be held on 5th of July, in front 
of the Houses of Parliament, and directly in sight of 
the members, to take into consideration the state of 
the country, and to address the Queen to effect by 
her royal ordinance what her ministers refused—an 
entire free trade in corn. 

Considerable inconvenience has arisen among the 
trading community by the government having issued 
their proclamation for cutting and defacing light 
gold, as the greater part of the sovereigns in circu- 
lation and all the half sovereigns, have lost weight 
by friction. The indisposition of the people to ren- 
der themselves liable to the loss, occasioned for seme 
time a scarcity of silver; but the curretie#y is gradu- 
ally recovering itself. The minister explained that 
the act was adopted at the present period from acon- 


_ sideeation of the state of exchanges, and that it would 


have led to abuses, had notice been given of the inten- 
tion. 

At the alam works belonging to the Marquis of 
Normanby, in Yorkshire, a discovery has just been 
made which is likely tosupersede the use of indigo 
in dying cloth and other fabrics, and which promises 
to be a source of considerable wealth to the Mar- 

uis. 
Two new bishoprics are about to be formed by 
the committee appointed for that purpose, viz: one in 
New Brunswick, which with a population of 156,- 
000, will have an endowment of £1200 per anoum, 
and another in South Australia, with £1000 per an- 


num. 
FRANCE. 


The Paris papers are devoted almost exclusively 
to the elections. 

Some of the opposition papers continue to ani- 
madvert on the late ordinance respecting the new 
duties laid on foreign threads and linens, 

Telegraphic despatches continue to communicate 


success in the provinces adjoining Algiers. ‘The 


last was dated June 25. 

Terrific Whirlwind.—A letter in the Rhone gives 
the following particulars of a whirlwind at Chauf- 
failes and its neighbourhood, on the 24th ult, Six 
persons of the same family were killed, others were 
mutilated, children were smothered in their cradles, 
carriages were carried entire over the roofs of houses, 
plantations were torn up, and the largest trees were 


‘treated with considerable kindness. 


compelled to quit the eity, leaving 250 


that could possibly have been paid. Al] seemed to |. 


attention paid to the selection of 


123 


were ent to pieces by the hail, which was of extra- 
ordinary size, as as h in but 
at Cliateaatieuf, of greater bulk. Curé of that 
place took up a hallstose which was three inches 
across. Not less than twenty persons have been 


killed. 
SPAIN. 


The advices from Madrid are to the 27th of June. 
Some insurrectionary movements at Figuerias, (Ca- 
talonia) and Batcelona had been suppressed. Others 
were apprehended at St, Sebastian and Toloso. 

The tribunal of Bilboa had passed judgment on se- 
veral individuals concerned in the insarrection of 
last October. Twenty are sentenced to death, and — 
twelve to the gallies. : 


INDIA, 

From Affghanistan, we learn that General Pol- 
lock had arrived at Jellalabad, relieving Sale and the 
heroic garrison of that fortress, on the 16th of April. 
He had experienced but little opposition on his march, 
except froin some roving tribes, who had only suc- 
ceeded in cutting off a few camels, and had even 
been able, when assured of Sale’s safety, to detach a 
part of his forces to the assistance of a friendly 
chief. Colonel Bolton's brigade also, who had 
been unable to overtake General Pollock in time to 
accompany him through the Khyber passes, had, 
with the assistance of their Seikh auxiliaries, and a 
reinforcement detached from Jellalabad, reached Ali 
Musjib without difficulty, and would probably arrive 
at Jellalabad about the Sth of May. Colonel Bol- 
ton had under his convoy a heavy commissariat 
train, and some artillery, all of which had threaded 
the passes in safety, The system of purchasing the 
aid of the Alredis, and other predatory tribes ap- 
pears to have worked well. 

The combined forces would, it was supposed, 
have maintained their present position until about 
the end of June. 

The destruction of the garrison of Ghuznee is con- 
firmed. Colonel Palmer left the citadel on the 26th 
of March, and took up his quarters ina portion of the 
town. ‘There, as in the ease of Cabel, the Ghuzees, 
apparently without orders, attacked the troops, and 
a frightful slaughter ensued. The leader of the in- 
surgents, interfered, and t ok the officers under his 
protection, and they are described as now living as 
prisoners in the citadel. About 100 only of the 
poys are supposed to have escaped. 

General England had, it was believed, succeeded 
in relieving General Nott, at Candahar. At Hykul- 
zie, the scene of his former rebuff, he had attacked 
the enemy’s position, and carried it without the loss 
of a single man. The enemy lost five standards and 
fifty men killed. 

Major Reid had reached Dadur with a valuable 
convoy of treasure and 400 camels, with which he 
— to ascend the Bolan pass on the 3d or 4th of 

ay. 

‘The news from Cabul corroborates what we had 
before respecting the death of Shah Soojah, although 
nothing certain was known of the nature of the au- 
thority by which his rule, such as it was, was suc- 
ceeded. It will be recollected that on the evacuation 
of Cabul on the 5th of January, 1842, about 300 
sick and wounded soldiers were Jott behind the re- 
tiring army, the charge of whom was undertaken by 
the provisional Government; and that besides these, 
six officers were detained as hostages for the immedi- 
ate abandonment of Jellalabad, Ghuznee, and Canda- 
har. The most satisfactory intelligence had been re- 
ceived from them. Captain McKenzie, one of their 
number, had been permitted by Akhbar Khan to visit 
the camp at Jellalabad on parole, as the bearer of a 
despatch to Major Pottinger, and to treat for the ran- 
som of his companions. He brings news of the 
death of General Elphinstone on the 23d of April. 
The other prisoners were doing well, and had been 
It is said that 
an enormous sum had been demanded for their ran- 
som, but the terms were not known, although Cap- 
tain McKenzie, had returned to the Affghan camp 
with the answer to the proposals with which he had 
been entrusted. 

CHINA. 


_ The news from China is to the 4th of April. The 
preparations for the defence by the Chinese of the 
river between Wham and Canton, were stil] in 
progress, although now nearly completed, and their 
officers were unremitting in their exertions to prac- 
tise their artillerymen in the use of the great guns. 
On the morning of the 10th of March, the Chi- 
nese troops, estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000 men, 
attacked Ningpo. The enemy scaled the walls, 
and advanced to the market place, in the centre of 


, the city, before they met with any opposition from 


the British troops, This did not, however, arise 
from any neglect on the part of the garrison, all the — 
necessary preparations having been made some time 

j Lhinsso routed and 
dead in the 
streets. Her Majesty’s 49th Regiment were sent a 
considerable distance after the Chinese, and had not 
returned to Ningpo on the 12th of March, the date of 
the latest intelligence from that place. 

‘“* While these operations were progressing on 
shore,” (we quote now from the proclamation of Sir 
H. Pottinger,) “a namber of fire boats (sampans,) 
lashed together with chains, were floated down the 
river, and were towed into the mud by the boats of 
the Sesostris steamer. In the meantimea gun was 
brought down a lane in the eastern suburb (across 
the river,) and as the inhabitants had been previous- 
ly warned that any such attempt would bring chas- 
tisement upon them, her Majesty’s ship Modeste 
eee her guns, and did great execution in that 

er. 

In like manner the Chinese were repulsed “ with 

reat loss” from Chinhae ; and a boat’s crew of the 

emesis, sent to reconnoitre a depot of the Chinese 
at the island of Taisam, “succeeded, after killing 
many of the enemy, in capturing thirty junks, sup- 
posed to have been intended to convey troops to 
Chusan.” After relating all which exploits, it af- 
fords her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary the highest sat- 
isfaction to close the a by stating that in these 
attempts of the enemy, her Majesty’s combined force 
had not lost a man.” 


FROM MEXICO. 


We have by the way of New Orleans, Mexican 
dates to the 18th ultimo. The most interesting news 
isthe re/ease of all the Santa Fe prisoners, one hun- 
dred and niueteen in number. Jt seems President. 
Santa Anna celebrated his birth day with this act of 
grace. Tt.e Americans in Mexico will no doubt aid 
their destitute fellow men to obtain the means of 
transportation to their own country. ia a 

The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin remark- 
ing upon the news, says; 

he constitue: t Congress of Mexico has just as- 
sembled. Nothing has as yet transpired indicating 
what will be the results of the political movements 
now going on in Mexico, During the present see- 
sion of Congress an attempt will be made to reor- 
ganize the government upon a plan differing in im- 
portant particulars from any system hitherto adopted 
in that country, From the opening speech of Pre- 
sident Santa Anna, very little can be gleaned givi 
satisfactory information upon subjects about whi 
the greatest curiosity is felt, Upon the question of . 
recognizing the independence of ‘Texas, the Presi- 
dent does not relax in the least from his former 
stubbornness. It is manifest however, that the chi- 
mera of the re-conquest of Texas is about to be 
abandoned. The release of the Santa Fa prieopese- 
io a favuuradie omen, and we should not be surpri- 
sed to learn that negociations had commenced, con- 
templating the settlement of existing difficulties, 
and the restoration of peace between the two gov- 
ernments. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday evening, the 13th inst, near Madisonville, 
Ohio, by Rev. S. J. Miller, Mr. Joun Ex.s. of Piqua, Ohio, 
to Miss Eceanor K. Patrerson, of the former place. | 

DIED. 

At Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday morning, 19th 
inst. ter of the Rev. D. J. 
aged four months, 


Presbytery of Baltimore, 

‘The Presbytery of Baltimore will, by divine permission, 
hold an atijentnad meeting in the Presbyteian church of 

A ¢ imo) at 7 
by Dr. , the Moderator. 

The route to New Windsor from Washingtmor Baltimore, 
is by the morning train of cars to the “ Woodbine Depot,” on 
the Baltimore and Frederick Railroad, whee conveyances 
will be in readiness to New Windsor. 


R. T. Berny,Stated Clerk, 
CARD.—Those who are about purciasing Theologi- 
cal, Classical, or Sunday School Book, will find it t0 
their advantage to call and examine the Seck and Prices 


of J. Wuernam & Son, 144 Chestnut stres, Philadelphia, ~ 


who offer a large assortment at redu 1. and ‘Sa 
Dealers swplied at a dim 


ae july 30 


DEGREES OF MARRIAGE—The unlaw- 


Church, passed in 1615, recogaizing the valid- : hquak ed to an i di A manuf AWFUL 

tate ; French language. In Switzer-} took the centre of the street, and called lustily ts} accounts, was very severe. Fourteen sail of ves-| islands of Sumatra and Java. These earthquakes/ transported to an immense distance. anutactory : , ith hisSieter by Affine 
ity of holy orders by Presbytery to Church isPresbyterian he rushed along, him—stop him—stop sels were along the beach, from Ocracock| were caused by a new eruption of the voleano forspinning thread had just been constructed within of fe tar Am, 
gal as by 8 diocesan bishop, and Ul ‘stated D’ bi é. the author of the celebrated hi: holding in one hand his ‘hat, and with it using ges-| to New Inlet. ‘I'wo vessels were capsized and beat} Gonnong Gontour, the highest in Java, which cover-| half a league of Chauffailes. All the mason-work onda of the Presbyterian Church similar con- 
terian ministers receiving not orders, but mere- and Au gne, t aut , rol Cete rated ms ticulations; as if to attract attention of ts | to pieces on Cape Hatteras shoal, and their crews} ed the rich country around it with ashes and lava,| was finished, and the car nters were putting on the! nexions, by the Rev. Colin Molver. Just and for 
ly institution from the bishops, to complete the} tory of the. Reformation, was @ Presbyterian e ahead of him; but being hotly pur| entirely lost. A great part of the wrecks have drift-| and entirely destroying some of the finegt coffee} roof. Not one stone of the building has been left} sale by +. KER, zs 
Lewal title al minister. In Prussia, in each of the ten pro-} * : ‘ ed ashore, and seven men were reported to have| plantations of the island. Many lives were also/ on another, nor can it be discovered what has be-| 178 Chestnat #. Bi 


sued, he threw the dirk from him, which struck a 
stone and rebounded into a mortar bed, in Chesmut| 


Jewal-title to the tithes. In. 1684, canons were 

nee ‘Under the auspices of Lord Strafford and] vinces. into which the kingdom was divided, 
whi there was a consistory, composed 

clesiastics and partly of laymen, for manag 


the internal concerns of the Church, and com- 


come of them. ‘The roofs of houses were carried 
off to great heights and left on eminences. The 
church has been injured to the extent of 3000f. The 
crops which were not taken off by the whirlwind, 


been drowned in attempting to save goods from them. . 
below Third street. He turned down Second, ani] On the inside of ceabtek fourteen vessels were} After four months unremitted labour, the first tube 
continwed to Norris’ Alley, through which he ran | ashore. Six vessels. were driven out to sea and iu tie Artesian well at Grenelle has been extracted, 
Front street—down Front to Walnut, and turned up heard of. William Howard’s store in Ocracock was having been got down to the depth of nearly 336 


7 ud, which greatly modified the articles of 
1615; and in the attempt to put down the Pres-| 
byterian Church in Scotland, these two minis- 


edition, in 1 vol. 


Hodge's Way of Life 
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tures on Divinity, by Rev. George Hil, first American 
Svo. Death Beds of iminent Saint. 
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. With further work upon it, this 


in the legitimate objects of the silk culture. For 


be taken intcconsideration, the amount sav 
be estimated as at least half a 

Treason to 


woukhsing: 
Oyletthy beams inspire 
with ancred fire 
of my-trembling lyre 
@ark the night of time, 
_ When first thy rays sublime, _ 
MDescending fromonhigh, 
And met the Shepherd’s.eye, 
Bethlehem! 
| Though lowly was thy birth, 
taping the sons of earth, 
with the victor’s prize, 
‘Triumphant thon didst rise, 
~ And highest in the skies, 
glories are. 
Enraptured at the sight, 
The prophets saw thy light, 
nd blessed thy name : 
Thy praise filled many a tongue 
Thy love the martyrs sung 
thousands here below, 
_ Weighed down with sin and woe, 
Thou art a guide, | 
imparting light and peace, 
_» Bidding their joys increase, 
_.. On life’s dark tide, 
_ And thousands yet shall find, 
Phat thowcanst calm the mind, 
~ And set it free, | 
«When filled boding fears, 
When flow the gushing tears, . 
.... "When aid nowhere appears, 
Except from thee, 
Ambition’s star will set, 
And friends may all forget-— 
Earth’s hopes decay ; 
 . The star of wealth may wane, 
And pleasure yield to pain ; 
‘Bat thou shalt still remain, 
, To bless for aye. 


When perisheth the sun, 
And planets cease to run, 
Leaving the sky; 
When God’s consuming ire 
Shall wrap the world in fire, 
And time itself expire, 
Thou shalt not die ! 
higher heavens above, 
Where all is peace and love, 
Thy radiance fair, 
Bhall feast the ransomed soul, 
While countless ages roll, _ 
Eternal there. 
Let now thy rays divine, 
On every nation shine, 
“Till all thy light shall see, 
Till all from chains be free, 
Till all shall bow the knee, 
And worship God, 


Star of celestial ray, 

Beam thou upon my way, 
With guiding light : 

In trial’s gloomy hour— 

_- When sickness comes with power, 

When death’s dark curtains lower, 
Dispel their night. 

Then thee shall I behold, 

On Canaan’s streets of gold— 
From earth afar— 

Where night-shades. never fall, 

Where death shall ne’er appall, 

Where thou art att in ALL, 
Brieut Mornine Star. 

ON THE SILK CULTURE. 


How fares the silk culture at present? is a 
frequent inquiry. We will attempt an answer; 


wert 
2° 


such a one at least as our opportunities enable| 


us to giv. This important interest to our coun- 
try, to which we look as one of the means of 
supplying deficiencies occasioned by the depreci- 
ation of cotton and other agricultural products, 
athome and abroad, is, we think, silently gain- 
ing ground and rising to importance. _ Its com- 
méncement, or rather recent revival, has been 
attended with circumstances extremely unpro- 
pitious, not only in regard to the speculation in 
mulberry trees, but in relation tothe introduc- 
tion of ill-contrived machines for reeling, and 
the too exclusive dependence on the multicaulis. 
So far as the tree speculation was concerned, 
it was evidently based upon the extremely valu- 
able nature of its product. The failure, and 
the consequent ruin and embarrassment it 
created, sickened the hearts of thousands, and 


cast a general stigma upon those engaged even 


settled that‘no’profit can at present be realized 
by the cultivation of the mulberry tree, unless 
it be through the actual production of silk. The 
question now is, whether silk is made and 
whether its production is likely to be continued ? 
Reference to the public documents printed by 
Congress (No. 74, page 65) shows that in 1841 
the crops of cocoons raised in the various States 
amounted to 379,272 Ibs. The largest roduct 
iff any cné State was 198,432 Ibs. 
chusetts—a portion of our country far less 
favoured in point of climate than the Middle, 
and especially the Southern States. The next 

amount’ was 93,611 Ibs. in Connecticut, 
and the third 17,324 lbs. in Pennsylvania. One 
bushel, or about ten pounds of cocoons, worth 
from three dellars to three dollars and fifty cents 


bushel isdependent: of the bounty, which,| 


in several of the States, makes them worth to 
the raiser atleast five dollars per bushel, will 
yield at least a pound of reeled or raw silk, 
worth five dollars per pound clear of bounty, 
ith further y n od of raw 
sitk is Convesed into sewing silk, which sells 
readily at nite dollars: per pound. Take this! 
estimate, anc the comparatively limited silk 

Of last\year saved to the country at least 

3343 inepecie. If the quantity manufac- 
tured into sillfringe and other articles or fabrics 


Steen t6 béleve that the silk culture will ex- 
and will False to mention some facts upon’ 
LOUr opyion is grounded. 
e know parts of Pennsylva-| 
prepared by the possession 


Frotti the Watclimen. d 


+ 


newt 


_| adapted, and which, uolike the heavy and bulky 
| products of their soil, can be transported to 
- | market at a comparatively trifling cost. 


| the worms will be strengthened 


| worm and weight of its product are increased 


} nations at this institution for séveral years past, 


| have the pupils done more credit to themselves 


| into eight classes, having been under instruc- 
tion di 


| those who could understand both the spoken and 


| forms o 


| the fall term of seven years. 


| of composition in the school room. As a speci- 


| still cherish-a pleasing remembrance in mind of 


‘| by the results of last year’s feeding and reeling, 


| the first two or three weeks upon little foliage 


| on the foliage of some variety of the white mul- 


comforted myself with hopes that I might un- 


resetit- season. We 


from cocoons, a 
sons, far and neat, in the Midd 


preparations to extend-her filature and employ 


rchased, and the effectual discour- 


most limited circumstances, and entirely with- 
out extrinsic aid or patronage, has sustained it. 


| self;and ‘this after allowing liberal terms for 
| cocoons. We know, moreover, of one individ- 
| ual residing in Bast Tennessee, who forwarded 
to this city, last fall, two hundred pounds of 


reeled silk, :\which was sold for five dollars per 
und, making the sum of one thousand dollars. 
e know that this person is greatly encouraged 


and states his intention of entering into the silk 
culture extensively, and that the people in his 


article to which their climate is particularly 


In concluding our-observations, we will make 
one or two ‘recommendations, in hopes that they 


Not to attempt to feed too many worms at one 
time. Very large numbers may be fed during 


and with small help. But the increased con- 
sumption and trouble of various kinds attend- 
ing the last age, and especially at the period 
of mounting and spinning, lead often to great 
embarrassments and ultimate discouragement. 
Secondly. To feed, if possible, during the 
last week or ten days, on leaves of some of the 
varieties of white mulberry, by which means 
more than if 
continued on the less firm foliage of the multi- 
caulis, and, continuing more healthy and vigor- 
ous, spin heavier and far better cocoons. For 
the first three weeks multicaulis leaves are am- 
ple for the sustenance of the silk worm, and 
many. fine crops of cocoons have been made by 
no other means. But multiplied observation 
has convinced us that both the health of the 


by feeding, the last week or ten days at least, 


berry.— National Intelligencer. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The annual examination of the pupils in the 
New York Institution for the instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb took place on Thursday, the 
-14th inst.. The exercises throughout were deep- 
ly interesting. The examination commenced 
at 10 A. M., and was continued until 3 P. M., 
in the presence of the board of directors, and 
many telatives of the pupils, and friends of the 
institution. Having attended the annual exami- 


we are confident that on no previous occasion 


and their teachers, or given more satisfaction to 
all who were present. The whole number ex- 
amined was about one hundred and fifiy, divided 


erent periods, from one to seven years. 
At the close of the examination, an address 

was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, the pre- 

sident of the board, which was translated, in the 


the others were hearing at the same time; while 


the sign languages had the double pleasure of 
receiving the same thoughts in each, and enjoy- 
ing the poowins beauties of the oral and visible 
expression at the same moment. 
After the address, certificates were given to 
those who had been members of the institution 
five years, and who were entitled to testimonials 
of approbation, both for their good deportment 
and proficiency in their studies. Diplomas, also, 
beautifully prepared with blue ribbon and a gilt 
seal of the. institution, were awarded to those 
who were leaving the institution, having main- 
tained an honourable standing as members for 


’ During the progress of the examination, seve- 
ral letters were read which had been written by 
various pupils among their ordinary exercises 


men of their attainments in the correct use of 
our language, which, it should be remembered, 
is the same as a foreign language to them, and 
for the purpose of sending it toa portion of 
those to whom it is addressed, we requested the 
following letter for publication : 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DeaF AND Dus, 
New York, June 29'h, 1842. 


To the Benefactors of the Deaf and Dumb in this State. 
Honoured Sirs—l have long since thought 
of writing you to express our gratitude for your 
liberal benefaction toward the deaf and dumb 
pupils, by which they have been greatly bene- 
fitted. J take this time as a fit opportunity to 
address you, the honoured benefactors, with 
these lines, in hopes that you may have the 
pleasure of hearing the grateful expressions of 
our fellow-pu; ils for your kindness. The time 
of the close of our term draws rapidly nigh, and 
we cannot leave this excellent institution with 
satisfaction, without expressing to you our warm 
thanks. 

We now look forward to the termination of 
our time of education with sad feelings, when 
we must leave this noble institution, and when we 
must bid farewell to our dear principal and the 
professors and fellow-pupils. Nevertheless we 


your goedness in‘selecting us to be instructed 
in the useful branches of knowledge. We are 
under great obligation to the benevolence of the 
Legislature of this State, for the blessing of our 
education. If the State had not provided the 
tuition and board for the deaf and dumb, we 
would-have probably remained in darkness al- 
most like the heathen. | 

We are more particularly indebted to the 
merciful Disposer of all things for cultivating 
benevolence and sympathy in the bosoms of the 
people for the unfortunate class of people. It 
is the Lord who has directed the ways for the 


to their dark minds, and it is our duty to have 
the greatest gratitude and love to Him. Previ- 
ous to my first admission into school at Cana- 


wonderful works, except I knew the name of 
God, which my parents sometimes talked about, 
and His displeasure toward the people for their 
wrong doings. I have a sister and a brother 
who are mute; I often talked with my sister about 
God, and F wondered to think what manner of 
God he was. I feared to slight Him or to dis- 


me. f believed him to be very powerful and 
great, but I could not comprehend the nature 
and existence of such a being as God is, yet | 


derstand more about him when | was older. 

I could say‘many things about my ideas be- 
fore l entered: the asylum, which might amuse 
you, but this sheet would not contain them. 

The Hon. Mr. Flagg selécted me as a pupil 
of the Cétitral Asylum. I entered the asylum 
in the fall of 1829 at the age of nine. When i 


‘appliances, to feed largely the 


| | know that an <r i 

y of Philadelphia (Mrs. McLanahan, No. 32 
_| south Seventh: street,). has been 
| engaged, for the last two years, in reeling sil 
nd has been applied to by per- 
iddie, Southern, 
and Western States, to know: whether she would 
-| continue to purchase cocoons. 
_ | she bas in all cases solicited them to supply 
| her With what'they may raise, and is making 


We know that 


| more reels, which'are of the simple Piedmontese 
‘| deseription, she having wisely rejected those 
contrivances for reeling and making 
_ | sewings which, three or four years ago, were 
' | vaunted about, to the great disappointment of 
“4 -thoge who 
| agement of such as used them. We know that 
_ | this lady’s filature; though begun under the 


district are much in the spirit of producing an 


may’ attract the attention of same silk growers, 
-|'to whom they may prove of service. First. 


livery. into the languago of signs, 
| by Mr. Peet, the priogipal of the In 
| this way the pupils were enabled to see what 


~ * 


them, and supposed my mind uncommonly atu 


benefit of the’ destitute, and -has given them light| 


joharie, | knew nothing of our Creator and his| - 


obey, or play on Sundays, lest he should punish] 


pid.. My parents encouraged me that I m 


become as intelligent as they were, but I disbe-/ 
| lieved them, and wanted to return home. Ina 
few weeks [ began to understand about God and) 


the Saviour of mankind. ‘Then I was happv in 


| cred Bible, and can converse with speaking per- 


sons by writing and spelling with fingers. 1) 


feel very thankful for being so enlightened. | 
: [was educated at the Central Asylum five 
years. When I left the Asylum I had never 
expected to come to New York to get further 
learning. ‘The Hon. Mr. Spencer kindly re-se- 
lected me and my sister, who had been at school 
| four years, to be pupils of this institution for a 
period of time, e came here in 1840, and 
we trust that this term has been very profitable 
to us. I feel an education a great blessing in- 
deed to us and to our friends. ; 
My parents no doubt feel a great obligation 
to the bounty of the State for the education of 
their daughters.. They hope that when our deaf 
mute brother is of suitable age, he will likewise 


be provided with tuition and board through your’ 


kindness, which they can only depend on for. 
his education. 

Please accept our warmest thanks to you. 
Words cannot express our deep gratitude to you, 
especially to our God, who has not neglécted 
such creatures as we are. ,, 

We earnestly hope you and others who will 
succeed you in the public offices, will continue 
to patronize the deaf and dumb in this State as 
wer. as the earth will exist. | 

ne of my greatest desires is that your lives 
may be prosperous and happy, and that your 
kindness will be amply rewarded.. God will 
surely rd 
others; 

I close-this by hoping we may see you all 
abundantly rewarded in heaven. Yours, with 
sentiments of the warmest gratitude, M.G. 


FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The flag of the United States was first desig- | 


nated by Congress; in a resolution, passed June 
14,1777. According to that resolution, it was 
to consist of thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 
red and white; and the Union was to be thir- 
teen stars, white in a blue field, representing a 

By anact of January 13, 1794, the stripes and 
stars were both to be fifteen in number, to take 
effect from the first of May, 1795. This addi- 
tion of two stars and two stripes to the flag was 
owing tothe admission of Vermont and Kentucky 
into the Union, the former on the 4th of March, 
1791—the latter on the 1st of June, 1792. 

By. another act of Congress in 1821, (we be- 
lieve) it was provided that from and after the 
following fourth of July, the flag of the United 
States should consist of thirteen horizontal 


| stripes, and the Union be composed of twenty 


stars. ‘The same act also provided, that on the 
admission of every new State into the Union, 
one star should be added to the flag—which ad- 
dition should take effect on the fourth of July 
then next succeeding such admission. Of course, 
the present flag of the United States consists of 
thirteen stripes and twenty-six stars. By this 
regulation the stripes represent the number of 
States, by whose valour and resources American 
Independence was achieved, while the additional 
stars mark the increase of the States since the 
adoption of the present Constitution.—Boston 
Journal. 


REVOLUTIONARY ITEMS. 


The estimated expense of the Revolutionary 
War, in specie, was over one hundred and thir- 
ty-five millions of dollars. 

To meet this immense charge, Congress is- 
sued from 1776 to 1781, $357,476,541, of Con- 
tinental or paper money, which, during that 
time, depreciated nearly two-thirds of its va- 
lue. In addition to this, Congress obtained 
loans from France and Holland; from the 
former, of twenty-one millions of livres, or 
$3,878,876; and from the latter, of twenty-two 
millions of livres, or $4,074,073. The first 
loan was in 1778, the last in 1783. 

The first President of the old Congress, was 


| Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, chosen Septem- 


ber 5th, 1774. 

The last was alsoa Virginian, Cyrus Griffin, 
elected January 22d, 1788. 

The oldest of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, was Benjamin Franklin, who 
was then seventy. ‘The youngest signer was 
Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina, who was 
but twenty-seven. ‘Thomas Lynch, from South 
Carolina, was also but twenty-seven years old. 
The average age of the signers, leaving out 
three whose ages were not known, is a fraction 
short of forty-four, showing that as a body, 
they were not so young as to be impetuous, and 
carried away by the ardent feelings of youth; 
nor yet so old as to be obstinate and inert; but 
in that prime and vigorous manhood, when the 
balance of the physical and mental powers is 
but sustained, and when the mind is fully ma- 
tured by experience and disciplined by study. 
Twenty-one of the fifty-six lived a quarter of a 
century afier the 4th of July, 1776. Three of 
them survived to a full half century from that 
date. Four were upwards of ninety years old 
at their death. Button Gwinnett, of Georgia, 
was the first who died after the Declaration, at 
the age of forty-five. Charles Carroll was the 
last of that illustrious band, and died in 1833, 
(we believe) aged ninety-six. 

The first State Constitutions were adopted by 
the following Colonies, before the Declaration 
of Independence : ; 

New Hampshire, January 5th, 1776. 

South Carolina, March 24th, 1776. 

Virginia, June 29th, 1776. 

New Jersey, July 2d, 1776. 

The remainder of the ‘¢‘ Old Thirteen,” adopt- 
ed their Constitutions as follows : 

Maryland, August 14th, 1776. 

Pennsylvania, September, 1776. 

Delaware, September, 1776. 

Georgia, February 5th, 1777. 

New York, April, 1777. 

Massachusetts, March, 1780. 

Vermont, July 4th, 1786. | ) 

The Constitution of the United States was 
adopted by the Convention, of which George 
Washington was President, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1787. It was ratified by Congress, July 
14th, 1788. and went into operation on the first 
Wednesday of March, 1789. It was adopted by 
the several States in the following order and 
time ; the assent of nine States was required 
before its adoption by Congress : 

Delaware, December 7th, 1787, without 
amendments. 

Pennsylvania, December 12th, 1787, without 
amendments. _ 

New Jersey, December 18th, 1787, 
amendments. 

Georgia, January 2d, 1788, without amend- 
ments. —_ 

‘Connecticut, January 9th, 1788, without 
amendments. 

Massachusetts, February 7th, 1788, amend- 
ments recommended. 

Maryland, April 28th, 1788, without amend- 
ments. 

- South Carolina, May 23d, 1768, amendments 
recommended. 

New Hampshire, June 
ments recommended. 

Virginia, June 27th, 1788, amendments re- 


commended. | 
July 26th, 1788, amendments 


without. 


21st, 1788, amend- 


‘New York, 


recommended. 
NorthCarolina, November 21st, 1789, amend- 


ments recommended. 
Rhode Island, May 29th, 1790, amendments 


‘recommended. 


pacity of mind, I thought I could never be |i 


saw the intelligence of the pupils, and their <a 


Vermont, January 10th, 1791, without amend- 
ments.— Savannah Georgian. 


rewerd those who doing good to} 


or meet a beggar. The 


First.—Mow your clover just as soon as it 
bégins to lodge down, or rather one day before. 
Jn this way, you will save much labour in.cut- 


ting. But a much greater advantage will be} 


improving my mind. Now | can read the sa-| hy; (oF 


for future c | 
lodging of the clover for only a few days, de- 
stroys the roots of the herdsgrass. Last year 
I had a small, but fine piece of three-mingled 
grasses, through which it was necessary to mow. 
@ path for the passage of a cart, just before the 
clover | . The rest was afterwards picked 
up at the hardest. ‘The two swartha are now 
distinctly marked by a luxuriant crop of timothy, 
while on the rest of the piece itis thin. 
Second.—How to preserve apple-trees when 


on which you 


nearly girdled by mice, or any other cause.| 


This may be done by cutting off, very oblipuely, 
the.tops of the sprouts that often spring up at 
the roots, and inserting the ends carefully un- 
der the bark just above the girdled spot, and 
putting a little cement over the spot, to keep 
them in and to prevent the ends from becoming 
dry and dead. They will soon grow to the tree, 
and ere long become a portion of the trunk— 
thus affording additional nqurishment to the tree, 
and at length fortifying it from being blown 
down when the excoriated part shall have be- 
come too rotten to support it against an adverse 
wind. It must be done when the bark will 
peel easily ; and the incision and raising of the 
bark must be as small as possible. 
And one word more.—Grafting may be easily 
and successfully done at,any time when the 
bark peels well, by cutting off the ends of the 
scions in a slanting manner, and inserting them 
between the: bark and the. wood, whether into 
the side of a timb or the stock of a small tree, 


or into the end of one whose top has been ampu-| | 


tated. Clay or cement must be used, as in the 
ordinary process of grafting. I have a tree 
which was thus grafted, some years ago, on the 


Ath of July.—N. E. Puritan. 


HAYING TIME. 


We love to think of the natural division of 
the year. Not only the four seasons as they 
make their own boundaries, but also the smaller 
sub-divisions which the changing phenomena of 


nature, or the various labours of the tiller of the 


soil suggest, furnish pleasant and profitable 
topics for thought. Seed-time, hoeing-time, 


_haying-time, cucumber-time, berry-time, and 


all the rest of the times have lessons that all 
should learn. Whoever will take a ride into the 
country now, will find the fields full of delight 
and living emblems of that old gentleman with 
his scythe, who spares neither age nor youth, 
nor wealth nor poverty, but sweeps his way 
with unwearied strokes, cutting down all, * both 
great and small.” That same ride, too, if it be 
early in the morning or toward evening, will 
furnish a perfume far more savoury and sweet 
than any that ever made an Araby of a lady’s 
toilet-table. Beautiful too is the crop and big 
are the hay-cocks ; and therefore the cattle shall 
not suffer. - The farmer has to work hard about 
these days, with the rays of the sun pouring 
down upon _him with scorching power. No 
matter; his sleep is all the sweeter, his appe- 
tite all the better, and his frame all the stronger. 
A laborious life he has of it; but he may also 
have an independent one. ‘The banks he deals 
with are not likely to fail; and if he buys no 
more land than he can pay for and take care 
of, keeps clear of mortgages and debt, uses his 
own hands and does not spare the manure—he 
need indulge no fear of jail or alms-house. 
Hay making in some countries is rather more 
of a merry-making than in our own. The fe- 
males, in broad gipsy hats, take a share in the 
business ; and right healthful it is too. Weare 
not sure that an exchange of the keys of the 
piano for the handle of the rake and pitchfork 
and a ride home on the hay-cart, would not be 
beneficial to some who for delicateness think 
they can hardly touch their feet to the earth. 
Albeit a gobd humoured frolic in a hay field is 
far superior enjoyment to the heated atmosphere 
of a fashionable party. Take a look then, all 
ye who are able so to do, at the mowers; help 
them to spread the scented clover; and forget 
not that all flesh is grass, and must sooner or 
later be gathered in by death; and not forget- 
ting this, endeavour so to live that your mem- 
ories shall be sweet to those who weep over your 
graves. —Newburyport Herald. 


THE PURITANS. 

Hardly a nation in Europe has yet made its 
criminal law so humane as that of early New 
England. A crowd of offences was, at one 
sweep, brushed from the catalogue of capital 
crimes. The idea was never received that the 
forfeiture of life may be demanded for the pro- 
tection of property ; the punishment for theft, 
for burglary and highway robbery, was far more 
mild than the penalties imposed even by modern 
American legislation. 

Of divorce | have found no example; yet a 
clause in one of the statutes shows the possi- 
bility of such an event. Divorce from bed and. 
board, the separate maintenance without the 
dissolution of the marriage contract—an ano- 
maly in Protestant legislation that punishes the 
innocent more than the guilty, was utterly ab- 
horrent from their principles. ‘The care for 
posterity was every where visible. Since the 
sanctity of the marriage bed is the safeguard 
of families, and can alone interest the father in 
the welfare and instruction of his offspring, its 
purity was protected by the penalty of death ; 
a penalty which then was inexorably enforced 
against the guilty wife and her paramour. 

If, in this respect, the laws were more severe, 
in another they were more lenient than modern 
manners approve. The girl whom youth and 
affection betrayed into weakness, was censured, 
pitied, and forgiven ; the law compelled the se- 
ducer cf innocence to marry the person who 
had imposed every obligation by the conces- 
sion of every right. The law implies an ex- 
tremely pure community ; in no other would it 
find aplace in the statute book ; in no other 
would public opinion tolerate the rule. 

The benevolence of the early Puritans ap- 


| pears from other examples. Their thoughts 


were always fixed on posterity. Domestic die- 
cipline was highly valued; but if the law was 
severe agsinst the undutiful child, it was also 
severe against a faithless parent. The slave 
trade was forbidden under penalty of death. 
The earliest laws, till 1654, did not permit any 
man’s person to be kept in prison for debt, ex~’ 
cept when there was an appearance of some es- 
tate which the debtor would not produce. Even 
the brute creation were not forgotten ; and cru- 
elty towards animals was a civil offence. 
The first vears of the residence of the Puri- 
tans in America were years of great hardship 
and affliction; it is an error to suppose that this 
short season of distress was not promptly fol- 
lowed by abundance and happiness. ‘The peo- 
ple were full of affection, and the objects of love 
were around them. They struck root in the 
soil immediately. ‘They enjoyed religion. They 
were, from. the first, industrious, enterprising, 
and frugal; and affluence followed of coureé. 
When persecution ceased in England, there 
were already in New England thousands who 
would not change their places for any other in 
the world; and they were tempted, in vain, 
with invitations to the Bahama Isles, Jamaica, 


‘and Trinidad. : j 
The purity of morals completes the picture o 
y. ‘As Ireland will not brove 


colonial felicity. 
venomous beasts, so will not that land vile 


livers.” One might dwell there, from year to 


year, and not see a drunkard, or hear an oath, 


| turns the wheel before spoken of, two, as has 


LAN. 


more than two in ten—full , four in nineteen, at- 

d ninety the proportion, as compered with 
European tables of longevity, was more remark- 


WILL BE DONE. 


A.mother was kneeling in the soft light of the 
dying day, by the side of her suffering babe ; 
the and-low breathed accents of the father 


went up in supplication, as if to the very ear of 
the Eternal.  O! Thou who didst weep at the 
grave of Lazarus, and dost note every pulsation 
of the human heart, look down in thy compas- 
sion on our’ helpless child. .O! save him 
for thy mercy’s sake! Whatever else thou 
withholdest, give us the life of our sweet babe.” 
“ Amen,” responded the trembling voice of 
the heart-stricken mother, as she wiped awa 
the cold sweat from his pale forehead. “O! 
William, I cannot give him up,” she added, “ he 


is so lovely, and then he is our only one; sure-| 


ly your petition will be granted.” 

The unconscious infant lay motionless in its 
cradle; its little bosom heaved with the faint 
breath of life; its tiny fingerg were half hid 
beneath its golden hair, while the sweet smile 
that played around its fevered lips, seemed to 
respond to the whispering of angels, as if they 
were already welcoming the freed spirit to the 
land of light. The father and mother gazed upon 
it with an intensity that none but a parent’s 
heart can feel. Gradually the smiled relaxed—' 
the hand fell down upon its bosom—the throb- 
bing ol the heart became more tranquil—a mois- 
ture diffused itself over the skin, and a sweet 
sleep fell upon it, clothing it as with a mantle. 

‘aLeng and quietly it slumbered; and when 
the eye opened, and the lip moved, its cherub} 
face: seemed irradiated with unearthly intelli- 
gence and purity. Day after day, and night 
after night the father and mother watched their 
boy, as he was slowly restored to health and 
activity. God spared him, and he grew up to 
lovliness, the pride of his parents. Pestilence 
stalked abroad. Death laid low the young and 
the beautiful. Still their child, as if by some 
talismanic spell, was preserved, and the fond 
mother thanked God in her heart, that he had 
lived to comfort her. 3 

Time passed on. Again the mother bent over 
him; a blighted, blasted being. The cherub 
smile of infantile innocence had given place to 
the intensity of remorse, and the sternness ‘of 
despair. The fair boy had grown to manhood. 
He had gone forth into*the world. He had 
mingled with the giddy throng that pursue the 
syren pleasure, till they find too late that with 
her, joy is but a name, and hope a phantom; 
that she leads to sorrow and to death. Her 
contaminating and withering influence overmas- 
tered him, and he went onward till the poison- 
ous mildew of bis guilt settled on his soul, and 
wasted his existence. 

*¢ Let me curse God and die,” said the wretch- 
ed sufferer. 

“QO! that thou hadst died in the calmness and 
sweetness of thy childhood,” murmured the self- 
accusing mother. 

Again the father knelt by the bedside of his 
son, and his voice once more went up in prayer, 
‘¢ Whatsoever thou givest or withholdest, ena- 
ble us to say sincerely, Thy will be done.” 

«« Amen,” clearly articulated the mother, and 
the angel of death took the spirit of the hopeless} 
to the barof God. 

SOLILOQUY OF A RETIRED PRINTER. 
No more shall “ copy” bad perplex my brain ; 

No more shall type’s small face my eye-balls strain ; 
| No more shall “ proof’s” foul page create me troubles; 

By “ errors,” “ transpositions,” * outs,” and “ doubles ;” 

No more my head shall ache from author’s whims, 

As “ overrunnings,” “ driving-outs,” and “ ins ;” 

The surly pressman’s frown I now may scoff; 

Revised,” “ corrected,” finally work’d off.” 


NEW COMPOSING MACHINE. 

The following account of a new “ labour- 
saving” machine is from the London Herald of 
June 10th. 

There was exhibited yesterday, at 110 Chan- 
cery lane, a new patent composing machine, 
which will, there can be little doubt, and that at 
no distant period, work an entire revolution in 
‘the composing portion of the printing trade. It 
is the invention of Messrs. Young and Delcam- 
bre, the inventors of a somewhat similar but 
comparatively imperfect machine published in 
the public journals about a twelve month since. 
The machine itself has a great resemblance to 
a cottage piano, with the external frame work 
removed. It has seventy-two channels, con- 
taining a complete fount of type,- under which 
are placed levers in connexion with keys simi- 
lar to those of the piano, each key having en- 
graved on it its character, which corresponds 
with the channels above in which the different 
letters are placed. As the letters are moved out 
of the channels by the action of the player, 
they slide through various curves on an inclined 
plane at the back of the machine, and fall to 
one point, where they are received intoa spout, 
and beaten forward to a composing stick, or as 
it is called by the machinist, a justifying box, 
by a very ingenious mechanical movement. 
This justifying box is at the end of a receiving 
spout, and the type is drawn into it in lines of 
the width of the page to be set up, and when 
the usual number of lines have been justified, 
the box is emptied into a galley in the way that 
the compositor empties his composing stick. 
While this “ setting up” of type, as the print- 
ers term it, but which here is in reality “ let- 
ting down,” is going on, the channels are being 
fed by two boys. The rapidity with which this 
machine gets through its work may be judged 
of from the fact that type equal to halfa column 
of this journal was justified in a few minutes 
less than an hour—that is, as fast as the report- 
er usually transcribes his notes. At this ma- 
chine there are eight persons employed, three 
intelligent young women and five boys; the first 
are alternately engaged two hours each in com- 
posing, justifying, and correcting. The same 
system obtains with the boys, one of whom 


been stated, fill the channels, and distribute the 
type. A clever compositor will set up 2000 
detters in an hour, but the average is about 1500 
or 1600 letters. The young women whom we 
‘saw compose at the machine have, as they sta- 
ted to us, been a learning for about three 
months, and the average rate at which they jus- 
tify, for we observed that the composer was 
sometimes too quick for the justifier, is about 
6000 letters per hour. With nine or twelve 
months practice they will very likely be able 
to compose at the rate of 8000 or 9000 per hour. 
The cost of composing by this machine was 
stated to be 2d. per thousand, and from the 
rate at which the machine composed, and the 
wages which we ascertained were paid to those 
employed, we entertain no doubt that such is 
| the fact. The movements of the machine are ex- 
tremely simple and beautiful; and. the whole of 
it being com of steel and brass, it will 
work for years without getting out of order. 
One of these machines works three sorts of type. 
The only objection that struck us was that the 
constant friction of the letters down the brass 
channels, after they are struck out by the ac- 
tion of the composer, must be injurioug to the} 
type. The machine was worked with clean dry 
type. What would be the effect of working with 
the usual letter of a morning paper? — 

We have no doubt it is a very curious affair ;] 


human head can invent a better or more expe- 
dtious mode of selling type, than the humap 
fngers. A man. by the name of Church, in- 


consequence was, unt- 
versal health—one the chief elements 
public happiness. 
life.in New England compared with Europe, 
was doubled ; and the human race was so vigo- 


rous, that of all who were born into the world 


average duration 


vented, about twenty years 
only for setting types, but for casting them by 
tie’same operation. The invention was much 
tatked of, and ee expectations were formed 
cf its utility. What has become of it ?—Boston| 


Africa.—Remarkable Discovery.—In Afri- 


but it is perfectly absurd to imagine that any| 


ago, a machine not} 


ITEMS. 

Horse shoes are now manufactured at Troys} 
on a very extensive scale, by machinery. The 
Troy Whigways that straight bars of iron are 
transformed into horse shoes, groovedand punch- 
ed, at the rate of fifteen per minute. Mr. Henry 
Burdesa is.the-author of the invention. 


_ Ice.—The Croton reservoir will next year, it 
is said, the weather permitting of course, sup- 
ply all the ice the city of New York may re- 
quire, and -leave thousands of tons for exporta- 
tion. 

To give some idea of the prevalent taste in 
ecclesiastical music at Naples, it may be men-| 
tioned that, ata recent religious solemnity on: 
the of lady taking the the cere- 
mony n with a military march, and ended 
with a gallopade 

Vice.—He who lies under the domision of 
must expect the commen effects 
it: if lazy to be poor ; if intemperate to be: 
diseased ;* if luxurious to die betimes, 


There was much sound truth in the speech of 
a country lad to an idler, who boasted his: de-' 
scent from an ancient family. “So much the 
worse for that,” said the peasant, “ as we plough- 
men say the older the seed the worse the crop.”, 


Conduct to: Servants.—With whomsoever 
either nature, chance, or choice, has engaged a 
man in any commerce, he must endeavour to 
make himself as acceptable to those about him 
as he possibly can; using still such a temper 
that he may not spoil them by an excessive gen- 
tletiess, So that his scrvants may NOt becume 
his masters. 

True Principles of Oratery.—The follow- 
ing advice of President Witherspoon to his pu- 
pils, might be a benefit to some orators of the 
present day. ‘‘In the first place take care that. 
ye never begin to speak till ye ha’ something to 
say, and secondly, be sure to leave off as soon 
as ye ha’ done.” | 

Galvanic Gilding.—The new method of gild- 
ing by means of galvanism, appears to have ex- 
cited considerable interest in Germany. ‘There 
is in the Allgemeine Zeitung of the 6th, an arti- 
cle whichstates that Professor Bottger, of Frank- 
fort, has, after long perseverance in experiments, 
brought the process to the highest degree of per- 
fection. He has discovered a salt, the applica- 
tion of which tothe material, it is said, overcomes 
all the difficulties hitherto encountered in gild- 
ing. All kinds of metals, on being immersed in 
the solution of this salt, come out brilliantly 
gilded, without suffering any of those black 
marks or stains to which they would be liable 
in the common process. 


caa discovery has been made, not far from 
Boussissi, of an ancient bridge, spanning by a 
single arch the stream of the Oned Herbiba, 
which has given rise to many speculations, It 
is in perfect preservation ; and a comparison of 
the cement used in its construction with that 
found in the ruins of Hippona, is said to sug- 
gest an antiquity of not less than thirteen or 
fourteen centuries. 


Wants of Civilization —Such is the dili- 
gence with which, in countries completely civ- 
lized one part of mankind labour for another, 
that wants are supplied faster than they can be 
formed, and the idle and luxurious find life stag- 
nate for want of some desire to keep it in mo- 
tion.. This species of distress furnishes a new 


set of occupations, and multitudes are busied| ; 


from day to day in finding the rich and the for- 
tunate something to do. | 


Evidence.—Lord Chief Justice Denman has 
brought a bill into parliament for removing the 
incapacity of witnesses. He proposes that no 
witness shall be incapacitated on account of 
either interest or crime, it being left to the tri- 
bunal to make the fitting deduction from his 
credibility. ‘The Law Magazine says, the rule 
of the English law, which utterly incapacitates 
a witness who has the smallest pecuniary inte- 


rest in the result, whilst the nearest relatives| p 


may give evidence for one another, has long 
been regarded as a strange anomaly, and more 
than one statute has been passed to modify it. 
—Law Reporter. 


To Preserve Books.—A few drops of any 
perfumed oil will secure libraries from the con- 
suming effects of mould and damp. Russian 
leather, which is perfumed with the tar of the 
birch tree, never moulders ; and merchants suf- 
fer large bales of this leather to remain in the 
London docks, knowing that it cannot sustain} 
any injury from damp. The manner of pre- 


serving books with perfumed oil was known to|! 
the ancients. The Romans used oil of the cedar |. 


to preserve valuable MSS. Hence the expres- 
sion used by Horace, ** Digna cedro,” meaning 
any work worthy of being anointed with cedar 
oil, or in other words worthy of being presery- 
ed and remembered. 


Cycle of the Seasons.—An Englishman by 
the name of Howard, has kept a meteorologi- 
cal journal for forty years; and has published 
the result of his observations, through two com- 
plete cycles of eighteen years. The result 
shows a very great general resemblance’ be- 
tween the two periods. In each period there is 
a succession of years above the average degree 
of warmth, and a succession of years below 
the average. In eighteen years the moon, sun, 
and earth come into the same relative position, 
where they were at the begioning of the period. 
And the theory is, that the temperature, mois- 


ture, and winds, &c., are materially affected by| Scott 


the relative position of these bodies. 


Silk Business.—In 1840, Pennsylvania paid 
$101.89, in the form of bounties on silk grown 
in the State that year. In 1841 the increased 
production of silk by her citizens was such that 
the bounties amounted to $4,418.55. In Dela- 
ware county one person cleared upwards of three 
hundred dollars by a single crop of worms. 


Miss Rapp, of Economy, raised nearly four] ,,; 


hundred pounds, and drew seventeen hundred 
dollars from the State Treasury for bounty— 


a sim which must have more than paid all her 


expenses. 

Jn Tennessee the business is making rapid 
strides. At the last session of the Legislature of 
that State a bounty law was passed, allowing a 
dollar and a half per pound on silk raised and 
reeled in the State by the same person. - Great 
crops were produced last season. The Rev. 
Frederick A. Ross, of Hawkins county, made 
last season three hundred pounds of reeled silk, 
which sold promptly for five dollars per pound. 
A number of persons have commenced the busi- 
ness this season, and a great product is expect- 
ed.— Nat. Intelligencer. : 

Progress of Temperance tn Ireland.—A re- 
turn has been made of the spirits taken out for 
home consumption in Ireland from 5th January 
to 5th April last, and corresponding periods of 
1840 and 1841. The decrease is enormous. 
In the quarter ending April 5, 1840, the num- 
ber of gallons taken out for home consumption 
was 2,212,465; while im the corresponding 


quarter this year it was only 1,682,548, a re-| 


duction of 529,917 gallons on the consumption 
ofthree months. 

Progress of Temperance in New York.—An iste- 
resting report of the progress of the Temperance re-|. 
form New York, represents that 179,624 names 
have been enrolled, of whom 120,000 have taken the 
total abstinence pledge. In this aggregate are in- 
cluded 237 clergymen, 429 physicians, 4976 Ger- 
mans, 900 coloured persons, 13,380 seamen, and 
93,300 Irish, Protestants afd Roman Catholics. Li- 
censed within ten years have decreased 


| vage, had a quick glancing 


SOHN AMES AUDUBON. 

A few stem Bey there arrived at the botel 
etected near the Niagara Falls, an odd looking 
man whose appearance and deportment- were 
qtite in contrast with the crowds of well dress- 
ed and polished’ figiires which adorned that 
celebrated resort. ‘He seemed just to have 
sprung from the woods; his dress, which was 
made of leather, stood dreadfully in need of re- 
pair, apparently not having felt the touch of the 
needle woman for many along month. A worn 
out blanket, that might have served for a bed, 


| was buckled to his shoulders; a large knife 


hung on one side, balanced by a long rusty tin 
box on the other; and his beard, uncropped, 
tangled and coarse, fell down upon his bosom, 
as if to counterpoise the weight of the dark 
thick locks that supported themselves on his 
back and shoulders. This wang ing to the 
spectators, seemingly half civilized, half sa- 
an elastic, firm 
movement that would no bt cut its wa 
through the brakes, both of the wilderness and 
of society. | 

‘He pushed his steps into the sitting room, un- 
strapped his little burden, quietly looked round 
for the landlord, and then ly asked for 
breakfast. The host at first drew back with 
evident repugnance at the apparition, which 
thus p to intrude itsuncouth form a 
the genteel visiters, but a few words whispered 
in his ear speedily satisfied his doubts; the 


‘stranger took his place in the company ; some 


staring, some shrugging, and some even laugh- 
ing outright. 

et, readers, there was more in that single 
man, than iu all the rest of the throng.— 


| He: was an. American: woodeman aa he called 


himself; he was a‘true genuine son of nature, 
yet who had been entertained with distinction at 
the tables of prinees ; learned societies, to which 
the like of Cuvier belonged, had bowed down 
to welcome his entrance ; kings had been com- 
plimented when he spoketo them; in short 
he was one whose fame will be growing 
brighter when the fashionable who Jaugh- 
ed at him, and many much greater even than 
they, shall be utterly perished. From every 
hill top, and every deep shady grove, the birds, 
those living blossoms of air, will sing his name. 
The little wren will pipe it with her matin hymn 
about our houses; the oriole carol it from the 
slender — of the meadows; the turtle dove 
roll it through the secret forests; the many- 
voiced mocking bird pour it along the nir; and 
the imperial eagle, the bird of Washington, as 
he sits in his craggy home, far up the blue 
mountains, will scream it to the tempest and the 
stars. He was John J. Audubon, the ornitholo- 
gist. 


SNAKE BITES. 


Professor Drake, of Louisville, wishes phy- 
sicians to communicate to him such facts con- 
cerning the bites of our venomous snakes, as 


or that of persons qualified to observe. He is 
especially desirous of learning whether the 
symptoms produced by the bite of the rattle- 
snake,-the copper-head, and the prairie .rattle- 
snake, are the same; whether there is an an- 
nual recurrence of any of these symptoms; and 
to what extent confidence should be placed ia 
the efficacy of those native plants which have 
been recommended as antidotes.—Amer. Jour. 
of Medical Science. 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—South 

_ . Kast corner of e and Seventh streets, Philadel- 
phia, have just published—The Scriptura) Doctrine of Sanc- 
tification stated and defended against the error of Perfection- 
ism, D.-Snodgrass, D.D,, 18mo. Price 25 cents, 

“ judicious and excellent treatise presents in a small 
compass the substance of the modern controversy on the 
doctrine of entire sanctification in the present life. “The au- 
thor’s statements are ceim and clear, his method logical, his 
arguments conclusive, and his style simple and dignified.”’- 


july %3 
MMos OF MRS. MARY LUNDIE DUNCAN— 
Being Recollections of a Daughter by her Mother, 
from the second Edinburgh edition, enlarged and improved, 
will be published iu s few days | 
ROBERT CARTER, 
july 23 _ 88 Canal street, New York. 
NITED IRISHMEN.—Just published and. for sa 
_Perxine & Purves, No. 134 street, 
delphia, ‘The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. By 


JR. Madden, M.D. Author of Travels in the Kast, 
july 


RAVELS IN NORTH INDIA—The 


“‘ Within the covers of this small volume, is condensed a 
spent amount af matter, much of it 
quite new to the gene er, and all of it such as should 
be widely York Charen. 

“It comprises in a brief s , and very readable form, 
intelligent glance at Hindu and 

igious much information which is elsewhere 
Evangelist. 
these an exceedingly interesting sketch 
progress present prosperity of the Lodiana 
sion,” &c.— Baptist Advocate. 

“Itis well drawn up, and will rank the 
contributions which have furnished to 
tian and literary community.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


garnered up in-inaccessible volumes.”—N. York 


Presbyterian Board to Northern India, from which field he 
was eventually compelled to retire, by the failure of his 
health. He describes scenes therefore as an eye witness, 
and affords a good view of native customs, the horrors of idol- 
any. missionary trials and successes, &c. The style is clear 
wi acce e tot ristian ie, suita 
Sabbath school library.”—P 
For sale in the city of New York, atM. W. DODD'S, Brick 
Church Chapel, opposite City Hall. july 16—3: 


HEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—J. Wuxrnam 
C Son, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Publishers, 


School, and Miscellaneous Books, and Stationery. 
heavy Stock, which 


We have on! cé to mention a few of the eof which 
will be found 20, : cent. lesa thon 

ble, complete in three 
1000 each. Price 


by J. Geissler, Profesor of 

. C. Geiseler, P logy at Gotti , Wane- 
lated from the third edition, 3 vols. Bron sabe in 
half ealf, price 


3 vals. 12mo, Thomas is Imite- 
tiori of Christ. Baxter's Saint's More's Pr. 
vate Devotion. and Texis for the Pulpt A new 

400 


| a BIBLE.—For sale low. A splendid Folio 


less than the usual pri Ee ‘Chea Book 
} price, at Store, 
South Fifth street, above Spruce, Philade late’ Heat 
man’s. . KR. SIMON. 
jaly 


HE UNION SINGING BOOK FOR sv 
SCHOOLS.—Juat published and for rale at No. 
Chestnat street, Philadelphia, ‘The Union Singing 
signed to Union Hymns, publi 
nien. | 
5 ¥O 28 pages, in the form of a Minia- 
ture Singing Book. Each tune has three hymnsor 
ada fo it, making in all about 200 hymns and 50 
Book contains several pages devoted to the 
of Musie simplified for Chi designed to aid 
and Seperinendente ip giving instruction to 
in Music. For 


146 


or 
ab 
Teacher 
eac 
the Sebberh 
sale at No. 146 Chestnut street, Phi- 
july 


™ 


may have fallen under their own obsérvation, — 


“Mr. Lowrie was one of the earliest missionaries of the 


at very reduced prices.— 


| 
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| 
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| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Presbyterian 
Board of Publication have just paves Travels in | 
| North India, containing notices of the Hindus; Journal of a ! 
Voyage on the Ganges, and a ‘Tour to Lahor; Note’ on the : 
Himalaya Mountains, and the Hill ‘Tribes; inelading 
| | Sketch of Missionary undertakings, by the Rev. C. 
| Lowrie, Assistant Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis 
| sions of the Presbyterian Church. 18mo. Price 44 cerita, : 
| RECOMMENDATORY NOTICES. i 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
day The 
aut ‘ 
he ninth Lopdon edition o 
ues, with a dissertation on the ag vol. Svo. 
price $2.25. The Economy of the Covenants between God 
| and Man, by Herman Witsius, D.D., translated from the La- F 
| tin, by Crookshank, 2 vols. 8yo. London, price. $3. ‘The Ca- 
a | non of the Old and New ‘Testaments Ascertained: or the Bi- 
| ble without the Dr. 
a or any ’ accompe- 
ed by the money, promptly attended to, ged forwarded to 
! | of the f 
4 D’ Aubigne’s Hiswry of the Great ion 
| 
| ~ vo. m. orks. All of Char- 
te Eliza ‘s popular Works. emperance Tales com- 
| plete in 6 vols. 18mo, 
| | 
| | 
i! 
| that he hen angered bie of and 
i | the corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets to No. 178 Chestnut 
| street, above Seventh the Masonic Hall,) 
| store, where he offers 
| ery, at wholesale and retsil, at the-{ prices, to suit the 
‘ times. Herman Hooker is publisher of various pop t Re- 
: | ligious.and other Books, viz. Blunt's le ks, in 8 
bie of the now it 
j ling’s Poetical Works. Gems of American Female 
4 Fiora’s Lexicon, &c. &c., and he hopes by his attention to the 
63 per cent., and pauperism and crime in about the! taste and convenience of 
COUT LET = same proportion. — 
| 


